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an exceptional advertising opportunity for forward-thinking organizations who will contribute to 
and share in the brilliant future of Chicago and its ever-increasing sphere of influence 


CHICAGO UNLIMITED-this is the midwest, volume v 


presents a panoramic view of tomorrow 


based upon Chicago’s golden era of growth and its vast facilities for creative research. 


The tremendous growth of Chicago as a research 
center, the dissemination of its influence for progress 
through its new highways and transportation facilities, 
its population growth, its urban renewal, its imaginative 
housing developments . . . all will be skillfully 
detailed in this, the Fifth Annual Edition of This is 
the Midwest. Published on the most modern of presses 
with the added drama of full color...it will be the 


finest of these annual editions, each of which has been 
a journalistic achievement. 

The power and the prestige of This is the Midwest 
make CHICAGO UNLIMITED the ideal medium to 
tell your story to ALL the people important to you 
in this expanding market. In addition to millions of 
potential customers, you will also influence those of 
influence in Mid America. 


For complete details about CHICAGO UNLIMITED and your participation call ANdover 3-1234 
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ae transmitters and receivers, punched card | programming, electronic brains . . . Inland’s new 46” 
| ae sla nee ae is a far cry from the mills of yesteryear. At his fingertips, ae s mill opera- 
EE ee - : as power and precision control never before achieved. Currently fed from six 
: eee s giant, new slabbing mill operates at a capacity of 1,800,000 tons per year. As primary 
ae y grows in response to Inland’s continuous plan for expansion, this mill, built with an eye to 
e requirements, can draw upon more than three times as many soaking pits—step-up its capacity to a 
tremendous 4,000,000 tons. For soaring mid-western industry, this means an always dependable source—produ 
ing more uniform steel of highest metallurgical quality, at ever-increasing speed. : : 
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Building Today, With an Eye to Tororo 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY | (ic:ieiridiiecGe'ixc 


30 West Monroe Street « Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Sales Offices: Chicago » Davenport +» Detroit - Houston + Indianapolis INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 
INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY*  *Division 


Kansas City + Milwaukee » New York + St. Louis + St, Paul 
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PARTNER IN AMERICA’S 
NEW GROWTH 


Trailers that cross the country 
without traveling the highways 


A fleet of trailers is traveling on Santa Fe rails these 


days, instead of adding to the congestion on the 
nation’s highways. 


using these “piggy-back” trailers to transport mer- 
chandise swiftly and directly to markets. 


Modern “piggy-back” trailers are just part of a 
$60,000,000 investment Santa Fe is making in new 
equipment and facilities this year to help meet the 
transportation needs of a growing America. 


They are offering shippers the convenience of door- 
to-door pickup and delivery service, plus the speed 
and the all-weather dependability of cross-country 
rail service. Today more and more shippers are 


Longest railroad in the U.S.A.... 
Always on the move toward a better way 


For fast, dependable freight service, just call 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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Large-loss fires are pri- Contents 
In This marily the responsi- 


Issue ee Management—On Trial By Fire By Robert W. Schirmer 15 
Prevention Engineer, says in an 
article beginning on page 15. 
Schirmer believes that fire losses 
could be reduced drastically if man- 
agement were more fully informed 
concerning the causes of fires and 
preventive measures. He cites case 
histories to prove his point and 


Buyers’ Market In Business Buildings. By Robert White 16 
Business= rightights lms Pictures! ss 2.2m mote Stee eee 18 


Illinois’ Faulty Arbitration Statute. By Martin Domke 20 


Water, Water Everywhere—But Not A 


; Drop to: Waster? = =~ 5s = By: JunelBly thems 

shows that ignorance of proper steps 
to be taken when a fire breaks out 
usually multiplies the loss. Regular Features 

} * * * 

Rehabilitation of multi- storied Eyesons Chicagoland. wees ee s 
middle-aged buildings near the 
city’s heart can be a sound invest- eReader aa ae ue eS ey a ea Oa 7 
‘ment, says Robert White in his x, 
account of loft building opportuni- Theteditads Page. 2s se tan Cues ae or eee 1] : 
ties beginning on page 16. He tells | 
show ingenuity and resourcefulness Here. There’ and Everywhere. > oases 122 
are paying off for several purchasers 
-of vacant, ole: pues Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area. 33 

Martin Domke, Vice President of al ransportation CAC el fhic rete ee See. a ee eT 37 nS 
the American Arbitration Associa- 2 
‘tion, points up deficiencies in the Ghicago-Overseas «Ship ssqilings 2. Saas ae 4] ¥ 
present Illinois Arbitration Statute ee 
on page 20. Chicago’s continued PESO CIGTION | ING WS ice a hee ae oe art ean Sa 42 : 
‘rise as a world trade center can be } 
helped by Illinois legislation mod- Geo mt ee al fees! ae eed) eS PRC Seg ee oon 48 < 
ernizing the outmoded law, Domke Pe eas Sots poe one bak eee ek RU OR AOC Coen ERE “i 
maintains. 
t Baers Published since 1904 . . . by the Chicago Association of Commerce 


_ The Chicago area is blessed with 
an abundant supply of water, both 
‘in Lake Michigan and in strata 
underlying the entire section. How- 


and Industry ¢ 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. ¢ FRanklin 2-7700 


ever, June Blythe warns on page Alan Sturdy, Editor Walter Beverly Dean, Associate Editor ‘= 
| 2 S y woe | 
21 that conservation of water re- Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager ; 
: £ “ ” te 5 : 
rf h assure lished monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with 
eo ee Sh ea : BS ely heats and North Cook Streets, Barrington, IIl., and 30 West Monroe Street, 
continued growth of Chicagoland. Chicago 3, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3.50 a year; three years $7.50; foreign 
, 1 f $4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, 
‘Waste by householders and lack o at the Post Office at Barrington, Ill, under the act of March 3, 1879: ee 1959 
j > | i Association of Commerce an ustry. Reprint permission on r st. 
onservation efforts on the pare of Dattine one Editorial Offices: 30 yes Mowe St., CpiCaee elephone Ailend 
; i ; - : i Cc erce nor The Chicago Association 0 ommerce an ndustry 
ndustry could, in the long AAEM. COM Pate eae vcpaipitted to the views expressed by authors. Cover design copyrighted. 


titute a threat to the area. Periodic POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form 


summer shortages of water in cer- | 3579 should be sent to 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Si) 
it 


For Unusual Applications 


WY ces you want an unusual bearing for | 
_ an unusual application--you can always get 
_ it in a hurry from Berry. 


Cooper Split 
Roller Bearings 
Cartridge Units bs 

Pillow Blocks 

Flange Units 


Because, included in Berry’s huge regular 
inventory are all the usual bearings...and... 

_the unusual ones, too--in a wide range of 
shaft sizes. Also, Berry will make special 
bearings to your order. 


So, for immediate action on anything you 
need in bearings, bearing specialties, or trans- 
mission appliances--don’t hesitate to phone 
bearing headquarters. 


Thompson Linear 
q Motion Ball Bearings 
Solid, Split, Adjustable 


Arguto 
Wooden Bearings 


Thompson 
Nylined 
Sleeve Bearings 


Split 
Ballbearings 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


6923 W. Archer Ave. All Phones--DA nube 6-6800 E JOLIET 
tUalew, 3 00 2633 S. Michigan Ave. © © © © Chicago 16, Illinois apart 


JO liet 3-3446 


SOUTHWEST 


OAK PARK SKOKIE WAUKEGAN ROCK 
: FORD 
327 Madison St. 4438 Oakton St. 323 S. Lewis Ave. eaten 


EUclid 6-1700 OR chard 43-6600 MAjestic 3-8770 


GARY 
710 Broadway 4828 Calumet Ave. 716 E. Sth Ave. ee pee 


Phone: 2-556] WE stmore 1-3010 TUrner 5-750) SK yline 4-6300 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND 


Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 


__ This is my first time behind the iron curtain and it is a most unusual 
and enlightening experience. The contrasts with our way of doing things are so 
startling that it's almost like make believe...but strangely enough to the people 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland it makes sense...to the majority, that is...or seems 
to. Rather than attempt to be profound I should like to make a few observations 
that impressed me and at times amused me. For example, in these Socialist (not 
Communist) countries everything...yes everything is planned...like getting your 
laundry back in one day...that is the plan but you get it three days later...maybe. 
Nothing...absolutely nothing happens unless it is planned...up to seven years. 
Decision-making and delegation of authority in the American sense is conspicuous by 
its absence and this is the principal weakness I observed in state Socialism as 
‘practiced over here. Enterprise and initiative of the individual are sacrificed to 
the almighty authority of state planning. In spite of the colossal problems that 
centralized power and socialized administration create which handicap execution... 
remarkable progress is being made...these two countries look prosperous and their 
people happy. In spite of frustration and rationalization there is great dedica- 
tion and effort being made toward a common objective...peace...peace at any price. 
The ravages of war in Poland particularly are unbelievable unless seen and the 
Teconstruction of Warsaw from the rubble of a great city 90 per cent destroyed is 
miraculous. A new, modern city has risen here which reflects the pride, courage 
and determination of a race that will not accept defeat. The Poles resent being 
called a satellite nation...and with justification from what I see...they are 
anxious to trade with America and have considerable capability to do so...as does 
Czechoslovakia. I saw the Brno International Trade Fair in Czechoslovakia where the 
capital goods of the Socialist countries including Red China were prominently 
displayed. I was impressed...not so much by products as by progress which, if 
continued, portends real tough competition in world markets. We still enjoy a 
tremendous lead but the next ten years will see great changes. These people do not 
want war and I do not believe will tolerate Soviet aggression...so the battlefields 
will be in the market places of the world if the Soviets really seek world domi- 
nation...in my opinion. Great hope that relations will improve is everywhere 
concerning Khrushchev's visit. 


My greatest problem here is trying to find out where the White Sox stand. 
Not even the American Embassy can tell me...the only paper in English I could find 
today was a "Daily Worker" and I even read_that_ hoping for pennant news...without ~ 
success. The Iron Curtain is an almost impenetrable barrier to American news. 
Unbelievable voids exist about truth that could lead to understanding...trade...and 
peace. The next Chicago International Trade Fair can contribute substantially 


toward the common objective we all seek..."World Peace through World Trade." 


Sincerely, 


Wie wn OS ton 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 


% 
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Rendering of new plant now under construction for Alberto-Culver Co. 


MODERN PLANTS IN MODERN DISTRICTS... 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc. always planned to contain factories which are 
owns neighborhoods rather than individual clean, economical, flexible, with plenty of 
sites. It gives this industrial location firm daylight and fresh air — and consequently 
the necessary control toward developing a _attractive. 
modern industrial district that will stay 
modern and streamlined. There is never Each district is planned for growing 
the penalty incurred in picking a site industries to prosper. 
among mixed occupancies. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 


If you are thinking about a modern modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


site and plant for your company, the four The company offers the services of a complete 
Clearing-operated manufacturing districts engineering and construction department, archi- 
in the Chicago area will interest you (two tect and financing on either a long term lease 
( 


or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


more, the Montrose District, and Addison- 
toward a completed project. 


Kedzie District have been sold out). 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
a f ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
All have “A Clearing Development’ Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


stamp on them; this means that they are 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Industrial activity in the Chicago 


Metropolitan Area, as reflected in 


the Index of Industrial Production, 
lropped about seven points in Au- 
Bust to 131.0 (1947-49=100), due 
mostly to steel strike effects. Steel 
production in the Chicago Area av- 
raged over two million short tons 
» month for the first six months this 
year, a new record. As a result of 
the steel strike, which started July 
[5, production in August dropped to 
1,300 tons, or about 3 per cent of 
‘apacity. However, 13,298,200 tons 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Single Family Units 


"ERMITS ISSUED 
200 
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“OPULATION AND GENERAL 
GROWTH TRENDS: 


Population—Chicago (000) Estimated _ 

—Metr. Area (000) Estimated 
Recorded Births: 

SC GAG i ge ee ee eee ee 

—Metr. Area (5 I]. Counties) 
Recorded Deaths: 

—Chicago 

—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County) 
Total Water Pumpage: 

—Chicago Water (000,000 Gal.) 


No. of Main Tel. in Service (Ill. Bell) (000) 


—Business Telephones 
—Residential Telephones 


INDUSTRY: 

Index of Ind. Prod. (194749=100)..._ 
Steel Production (000 Tons) 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100) ~ 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) _ 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 


TRADE: 


Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49—100) 
—Sales, Unadjusted 
—Sales, Seas., Adjusted 
—Inventories, Unadjusted 
—Inventories, Seas., Adjusted_.______. 

Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) _ 
—Chicago Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) 
—Chicago 

Consumer Price Index (1947-49=100) 
All Items—Chicago 

New Passenger Car Sales—No. Cars 
(R: L.-Polk)______-=— 

‘Steel Imports—Waterborne 

Total Waterborne Imports (sh. Tons). 

“Yotal Waterborne Exports (sh. Tons) -.. 


P=Total of 8 months. Tx= 
inary. N.A.=Not Available. 


iat 
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(sh. tons)... 27,808 


were produced through August of 
this year, which is 33 per cent ahead 
of the like period for 1958. Water- 
borne basic imports entering the 
Port of Chicago amounted to 27,803 
tons in August, a drop of 9,656 tons 
from July. 


Electric Power 


Electric power production reached 
1,964 million KWH in August, 10 
per cent more than was produced 
during August of last year. 

Chicago area department store 
sales in August, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, were about the same 
as last year. For the year to date 
through August, however, sales were 
4 per cent ahead of 1958. No change 
occurred in the Consumer Price In- 
dex from July to August. The num- 
ber of new passenger car sales con- 
tinued to run substantially ahead of 
1958. 

Unemployment in August is es- 
timated at 160,000 persons, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over July due, 
of course, to the steel strike. 

Issuance of housing permits re- 


1959 
Aug. July June Aug 
1958 
3,796.4 Soa 351924 3,773.0 
6,651.4 6,639.5 6,627.6 CRANES 
8,462 8,757 8,081 8,587 
133221 13,434 12497, 13,095 
S5205 3,043 3,225 2,922 
4,892 4,614 4,885 4,428 
4,560 3,585 5,083 4,560 
37,643 35,572 35,077 35,841 
318.2 317.4 316.9 308.0 
1,647.6 1,645.0 1,640.9 1,599.6 
131.0p 137.8 139.3 iUiL7/e3) 
ee) 1,008.7 2,092.0 1,476.3 
85.7 99.8 SEa8 
11,900 13,677 16,019 11,935 
1,964 1,852 1,906 1/92 
57.0 60.1 ite 86.4 
11] 100 120 111 
127 129 Ze 127 
136 131 128 131 
141 139 132 136 
$13,477 $ 17,493 $ 14,380 
370 9,499 $ 10,686 $ 9,058 
128.3 128.3 127.7 126.9 
27,315 28,068 27,315 
si eae) 35,635 N.A. 
65,427 41,645 5921 28,514 
59,175 66,642 4 18,884 


Business 


CHICAGO 


REPORT 


tarded during August, following a 
boom in which permits issued in the 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Apartment Units 


PERMITS ISSUED 
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Cumulative — 8 Months 


8/59 vs 8/58 1959 From 1958 
% Change % Change 
+ 0.6 LM 3,796.4 + 0.6 
a ee LM 6,651.4 + 2.2 
— 15 T 64,289 + 1.6 
aan sii OO ek + 24 
+10.7 26; 30%, — 04 
+10.5 US 5 aM) tnoy =.0:3 

0.0 TS 23,076 tee 
+ 5.0 TY 253,131 +5132 
ae iS LM 318.2 Se 
a) 3:0 LM 1,647.6 + 3.0 
+111 A 135.3p 22.8 
—93.8 2 13;298:2 +32.8 

AS O04 6.8 
eto De lS 257 12 SNe iy F) 
+ 9.6 Damo so Sey) 
—34.0 A 74.6 — 9.1 

0.0 A 108 + 3.7 

0.0 A 123 - 3.6 
+ 3.8 A 131 + 1:1 
Ee Oa7 A 134 + 10 

Tx $113,598 suai 

ie $) (2 ull — 04 

+ 11 A 127.6 + 0.6 
Ag EAA) +34.6 

N.A. N.A. N.A. 
22129°5 T 221,548 =-152.9 
+213.4 T 215,003 +164.7 


Total of 7 months. A=Average of 8 months. Ax=Average of 7 months. LM=Latest month. p=Prelim- 
*Total gainfully employed—approx. 3,000,000 workers. **Indicates residential vacancy rate. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION first eight months of this year were 
40 per cent ahead of 1958 for homes, 
and 62 per cent ahead of 1958 for 
apartment buildings. 

Check book spending in August in 
the Metropolitan Area, as reflected 
by daily average bank debits, was 
almost $694 million dollars or 18 
per cent, greater than August 1958. 

In air transportation, all “time 
high traffic volumes were recorded 
in August for scheduled passengers 
arriving and departing Midway and 
O’Hare airports. 


MILLION TONS 


1959 
Aug. July June 1958 
Aug 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS:* 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— 
Num bers (000) ee ee 2,530.9 2,550.1 2,476.6 
—Manufacturing (000) —....__-_. 960.4 971.2 914.1 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) —._ 1,570.5 1,578.9 1,562.5 
Total Unemp. (Est. Mid Month) (000) —. 160p 155 135 230 
(Cook, DuPage Cos., Ill., Lake Co., Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
Dubage Counties(000)s == ee ee 36.6 38.0 41.7 84.8 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 40,345 39,139 38,974 26,354 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago 3,077 2,823 3,010 2,874 
= Goste (O00): x 0h eet see eer Sy alll $ 22,421 $ 30,312 $ 21,815 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits. 3,598 5,511 6,177 3,404 
—Single Family Units (Number) 2,847 4,472 4,321 2,651 
—Apartment Units (Number) —. 751 1,039 1,856 753 
Constr. Contracts Awarded (F W Dodge) 
All -Gontracts” (000) = $166,341 $127,119 $102,225 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000). $ 46,707 $ 32,554 $ 34,081 
—Commercial Contracts (000) $ 22,449 Se leo2 $ 18,681 
Vacant Industrial Bldgs. (1954-55=100) 89.6 92.5 92.5 84.2 
Idle Electric Meters (% of All Meters)** 195 1.95 1.87 INAS 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) —... $ 12,142 $107,997 $ 15,614 $ 4,906 
Construction Cost Index, (1913=100) 655 644 643 629 
Structures Demolished—City of Chgo.. 651 299 231 249 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County... 6,891 8,085 i003 5,783 
—Stated Consideration (000) —......$ 3,850 $ 2,683 $ 6,204 $ 3,008 
FINANCE: 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $ 4,236 $ 4,307 N.A. N.A. 
—Time Deposits (000,000) $ 1,850 $ 1,856 N.A. N-A; 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000). ___. $ 4,216 $ 4,136 N.A. N.A. 
—Commer. and Ind. Loans (000,000)_..$ 2,531 8S Pt) N.A. N.A. 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000)... $693,696 $773,876 $729,640 $587,857 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000).......$ 5,583 $ 5,958 $ 5,581 $ 4,645 
Insured Sav. & Loan Assoc.—Cook Co. 
—Savings Receipts (000,000) Se 2 114,95 $e 174.6 —$s S473 $ 107.4 
—Withdrawals (000,000) =. Siti) Ole bomke sbO LD oes 86.2 $ 90.1 
—Mortgage Loans Orig. (000,000). See OZ IAS Se ee DI 2S eS hee Oss $ 91.3 
Business tailures—Chicago 
No.of Failures: 3 (oe oe ee 25 29 40 21 
—Total Liabilities (000) 852 $ 2,338 $ 2,391 $3 691 
Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: 
—No, of Shares Traded (000)... 2,311 3,052 2,741 2 o0e 
So Market Valen (O00) ieee = eee eee $ 95,305 $129,958 $121,703 $ 82,498 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Frt. Originated. 84,416 106,470 128,427 N.A. 
Express Shipments: Rail —_ 651,874 654,392 698,015 690,951 
Lf pvt Soe 84,840 80,105 83,269 73,663 
Natural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe Line 
COO 000 {CUS Ft) ) = 2 eS ae 28,340 28,163 29,072 24,732 
Freight Originated by Common Carrier 
Intercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958=100). 120.0p 122.9 130.1 105.5 
Piles Dassen Pers:. ATrivalg) eet ee eee 561,772 533,297 541,173 509,316 
: Depariiress= == eee 570,222 541,868 552,831 520,252 
Chicago Transit Authority Passengers: 
—Surface DivIsStOni (O00) we seeeenieeees 33,837 35,506 37,027 33,927 
—Rapid Transit Division (000) ___. 8,798 95094 9,298 8,507 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds)... 2,764 2,851 1,783 1,407 
Barge Line Freight Orig—Tons__._ 155,100 222,250 289,933 406,175 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


SALES — 


Seasonally Adjusted 


(1947-1949 =100) 
160 


150 


140 
[959/25 = 
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T=Total of 8 months. Tx=Total of 7 months. A=Average of 8 months. Ax=Average of 7 months. LM=Latest month. 


inary. N.A.=Not Available. *Total gainfully employed—approx. 3,000,000 workers. **Indicates residential vacancy rate. . ~ 


120 oy 7" of ul 
110 1957 
100 
90 
re) Cot 
JF MAM J JA S ONG 
Cumulative — 8 Months 
% Change % Change: 
Ax 2,503.0 = le 
Ax 951.4 = Ove 
Ax 1,551.6 0.0 
—30.4 A 173 —21.0 
—56 A 55.) —39.7 
5351 A 38,056 +39.0 
ee fel E19 644. alee ae 
seks) T $194,103 —32.6 
seal "EY 1353901 +45.0 
yet TG sie aie) 
— 0.3 Sty 9,128 +62.4 
Tx $882,826 10.5 
Tx $268,425 —10.0 
Tx $ 86,957 94 
+ 6.4 A 93.4 +-13.3) 
N.A. INSAL N.A. 
SEINE Yes, T $210,501 647 
4. 4.1 A 638 + 2.5 
+161.4 Ar: 2,12) +101.8 
Ss lee O98 +231 
+28.0 T 27,669 —10.6 
N.A. N.A. N.A. 
N.A. NA. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. N.A.’ 
+18.0 A $721,998 +13.8 
420.2 T $ 43,576 +13.3 
ar 0 T*$- 1,0925 415.5 
+12.9 T $ 822.5 +228 
Sey Wy Saeco +414 
+19.0 T 223 — 09 
+23.3 T $ 15,084 —13.4 
+ 2.6 Te 23,482 +38.4 
+1155 T $961,984 +62.0 
INGA T 905,766 N.A. 
— 5.7 T 5,678,360 — 17 
+15.2 T 648,477 +18.5 
+146 ie230:602 $15.5 
361357 A 120:5p - L197 
+10.3 T 3,835,216 E39: 
+ 96 T 3,884,432 + 7.9m 
— 03 T 287,498 ar 
+ 34 574,910 + 6.8 
+96.4 T 18,885 +61.1 
+61.8 T 2,058,167 — 93 
p=Prelim 
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Will the St. Lawrence 


Seaway expand your 


foreign trade? 


One of the nation’s oldest and most experienced 
International Banking Departments is at your service 


We have the answers to the problems you’ll encounter 
in import and export financing. For more than 90 
years, our International Banking Department has 
provided service and information to U. S. businesses 
with interests abroad. 


Our vast network of correspondent banks reaches 
into every corner of the globe—and the services and 


facilities of each of these correspondent banks are 
available to you in addition to those of our own bank. 


Get in touch with The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago today and discuss your foreign financing situation 
with one of our officers. He'll explain how you can 
profit from a complete Overseas Banking service— 
located right in the industrial heart of the nation. 


Foreign Collections 
Foreign Monies 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances ° 


Foreign Remittance Service °¢ 
Credit Information » 


Travelers Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks * 


The International Banking Department 
Leslie H. Dreyer, Vice-President « R. Kenneth Newhall, Asst. Vice-President ¢ Clarence J. Ruethling, Asst. Vice-President 
William J. Korsvik, Asst. Vice-President « Frank W. Goodhue, Asst. Vice-President « Henry T. Hanigan, Asst. Cashier 
A. Thomas Davis, Asst. Cashier « Willard A. Heckendorf, Asst. Cashier 
European Representative, London: Guy A. Crum, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


GAS plays important part in 
air conditioning A.M.A. building 


i i i letely automatic 430-ton 

t a push of the button is all it takes to start this comp lutoma ; : 
pea Nok type air conditioner at the American Medical Association's offices in 
Chicago. A Gas-fired steam boiler provides the steam necessary to operate this unit. 


For 112 years the American Medical Association has been promoting 
better health and the highest quality of medical care for the American 
people. Its national headquarters building located at 535 N. Dearborn St. 
in Chicago is being completely remodeled for more efficient operation. As 
part of the Association’s building modernization program, an absorption 
air conditioning unit has been installed which is operated by low pressure 
steam from a Gas-fired boiler. 


This absorption type air conditioning unit is completely automatic — has : 
no major moving parts. It runs without objectionable noise or vibration ] 
which makes it ideal for roof top as well as basement installation. With 


Gas as the boiler fuel — on summertime rates — operating costs are cut to 
a minimum. Seasonally idle or excess boiler capacity is put on a year ‘round 
paying basis. 


If you are considering air conditioning for your building, office or plant, it will pay 
you to look into low-cost steam absorption air conditioning with Gas. For more details on 


this and other types of Gas air conditioning equipment, just call WAbash 2-6000, Exten- 
sion 2449, 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT PEGELEEI 
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Leverett S. Lyon 


The former chief executive officer of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, Leverett S. 
Lyon, who died on September 7, had a career such as 
is carved out by few men. Mr. Lyon began as a scholar 
and educator. In this phase of his life, he pioneered 
new forms in textbooks. As an early member of the 
staff of the University of Chicago school of business 
he played an important part in designing its advanced 
curricula and teaching methods. But perhaps the 
most important achievement in his career as an edu- 
cator was in human values—the impression he left on 
his students, many of whom remembered and talked 
years after leaving his classroom of his impact upon 
their lives. 


From teaching, Mr. Lyon moved into the field of 
advanced economic research as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution. These years pro- 
duced a number of scholarly books throwing new light 
on the functioning and theory of our economic system. 


In 1939 he was persuaded to leave Brookings to be- 
come the chief executive officer of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce, a change in occupation which in 
retrospect he often said was more surprising to him 
than to anyone else. He attributed this move to the 
superb salesmanship of the drafting committee, headed 
by Oscar G. Mayer, then the Association’s president. 

The fourteen years of his leadership of the Associ- 
ation were momentous in the history of the country, 
the city and the Association. These years encompassed 


World War II, victory and peace, cold war and the 


Korean war. For Chicago they brought the most rapid 
industrial expansion in the city’s history and a greater 
addition to its manufacturing capacity than was 


achieved during the same period by any other city 


in the country. They brought also a multitude of ex- 
tremely difficult civic problems. Under Mr. Lyon’s 
leadership, the Association contributed importantly 
to the solution of many of these. 

The list is too long to recount here but outstanding 
were such things as the development of a new build- 
ing code which the Association fostered from the be- 
ginning. The plan to ease the city’s acute parking 
problem, which resulted in our present chain of pri- 
vately operated and self-liquidating city garages, was 


‘conceived as a result of a comprehensive study made 
‘under Mr. Lyon’s direction. The legislation which 


finally made it possible to start slum clearance and 
out of which developments such as the New York 


editors page 
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Life Insurance Company’s Lake Meadows project 
grew, was conceived by the Association and steered 
through the lengthy process of law making at Spring- 
field. Innumerable economies in the city’s government 
resulted from other studies financed and directed by 
the Association. These are but a few of the many 
difficult accomplishments achieved by the Association 
during Mr. Lyon’s years as its chief executive officer. 


When in 1954 he retired from active management of 
the Association at an age when most men are ready to 
rest on their laurels, he launched on his fourth career 
as chairman of the Chicago Home Rule Commission. 
This resulted in a study which produced a number of 
important pieces of legislation which in turn brought 
a complete reformation of Chicago’s purchasing meth- 
ods. Other consequences were the delegation by the 
city council of its power over the granting of driveway 
permits to the commissioner of streets and sanitation. 
This was classed as a near miracle by astute observers 
of Chicago politics. 

The final task to which Mr. Lyon devoted himself 
was an attack on the many and knotty metropolitan 
problems shared mutually by Chicago and its sur- 
rounding communities. Under his direction a group 
of experts in various fields wrote a book on these 
problems. This led to legislation creating a_per- 
manent commission assigned to work toward the solu- 
tion of areawide difficulties. 

In each of his four careers Mr. Lyon left a lasting 
and significant imprint. People in this community will 
benefit for a long time to come from his years of 
tireless and effective work from 1939 until his final 
retirement in 1957. 

He had many talents. Perhaps the most unique was 
demonstrated here in Chicago—the ability of working 
quietly but persistently to bring about progress in 
government. 

As the “Chicago Tribune” in a recent editorial so 
aptly said: “He could think in the public interest and 
he could persuade men in public office to think with 
him and act accordingly. His was a rare gift. He was 
one of the most successful of lobbyists but he repre- 
sented no selfish interests. His client was metropolitan 
Chicago.” 
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NONSTOP TO 
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NEW YORK 


THE BEST OF THE JETS 
now offers you a new concept in 
speed and comfort nonstop to 
either coast. Choose de luxe First 
Class or economical Custom 
Coach. Schedules to suit your con- 
venience. Call your travel agent 
or United Air Lines for your 
reservations soon. 
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e State Taxes Up 50 Per Cent — 
Every man, woman and child in the 
nation is paying an average of over 
half again as much in state taxes as 
they did ten years ago, according to 
Commerce Clearing House. The 
national average during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1959 reached 
$91.70 per person. 

In all, 43 states registered increases 
during their 1958 fiscal year, while 
six showed decreases. Oregon re- 
duced its per capita tax by $5, Min- 
nesota by $3, Connecticut and Ne- 
braska by $2 and Florida and Illinois 
each shaved $1. Delaware went up 
$31, Maryland $20, Arizona and 
Kansas $15, Massachusetts $14 and 
New Jersey $8 to lead the list of 
states with sharp state tax increases 
last year. 


¢ Steel Imports Exceed Exports — 
Imports of steel mill products from 
foreign countries totaled 410,005 
net tons during June, exceeding ex- 
ports for the seventh consecutive 
month, according to American Iron 
and Steel Institute. With pre-strike 
buying a factor, the June import 
total was up 25,218 tons over May, 
up 283,597 tons over June, 1958. 
Exports totaled 191,355 tons in June, 
compared with 165,856 tons in May 
and 163,309 tons in June, 1958. 
Imports topped exports by more 
than 83.5 per. cent in the first half 
of 1959 — 1,911,797 tons as compared 
with the export total of 1,042,102 
tons. The latter figure represents a 
decline of 44.7 per cent as compared 


with the first half of 1958. 


¢ Hospital Properties—With merg- 
er of St. Luke’s and Presbyterian 
Hospital consummated, properties 
of St. Luke’s Hospital at 1439 S. 
Michigan avenue are now available 
for immediate occupancy and _ use, 
according to Draper & Kramer, In- 
corporated, agents. The property 


| consists of four acres of land and 


buildings including eight contigu- 
ous buildings with floor area totaling 
515,000 square feet, two parking lots 
and two vacant parcels. The price 
asked for the package is $3 million. 


e Business Going to the Dogs — 
Dog owners are spending half a bil- 
lion dollars a year on their pets. 
according to the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center. A total of $350 mil- 
lion was spent last year on food for 
the nation’s 26 million dogs, $25 
million on grooming aids, leashes 
and collars, $35 million on licenses 
and $90 million on veterinary care. 


e New Savings & Loan Function 
Federally-chartered savings and 
loan associations will. be able to 
make an important contribution to 
better land planning and sub-divi- 
sion design as the result of the new 
Housing Act signed into law by 
President Eisenhower, according to 
Norman Strunk, executive vice pres- 
ident of the United States Savings 
and Loan League. 

The new act includes a provision 
that federal associations can invest 
a portion of their funds in loans to 
home builders for acquisition and 
development of land, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 


¢ 25 Candles for the Beer Can— 
Eighty-four billion beer cans carry- 
ing the equivalent of 255 million 
barrels of foaming brew have been 
discarded by beer and ale drinkers 
in the 25 years since the beer can’s 
commercial introduction in 1935, 
according to Canco, its inventor. 
This year, 8.9 billion beer cans 
will account for better than one out 


of five of the total production of 42 
billion cans, 


© Chicago Forum Returns — A Chi- |} 


cago tradition will be revived Octo- 


, 


ber 20 when the first of a series of 
five monthly meetings of the Chi- 
cago Forum opens in the Bernard 
Shaw Room of the Sherman Hotel. 
Diminishing attendance, attributed 
by the Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago to television, killed 
the Forum in 1949 after 25 years 
of existence. The first program in 
the new series has the theme “Reb- 
els, Radicals and Revolutionaries.” 


°¢ Current Estimates Upped — A 
sharp increase in the construction 
program of Commonwealth Edison 
Company was triggered by high 
_ peak demands during extended hot 
spells in August and September, ac- 
cording to Willis Gale, company 
chairman. The net increase in cost 
for the four-year period 1959 to 
1962 over original estimates will be 
$65 million. 


Two new electric generating units 
totaling 805,000 kilowatts of capac- 
ity have been ordered to go into 
service in 1962 and 1963. According 
to Gale, expansion in residential 
sales is especially vigorous due to 
the growth in air conditioning, elec- 
tric home heating and greater use 
of heavy appliances such as ranges, 
water heaters and clothes dryers. 
Despite the steel strike, a peak load 
of 4,233,000 kilowatts occurred Au- 
gust 25 this year compared with 
previous highs of 4,100,000 last De- 
_cember and 3,904,000 in the summer 
of 1958. 


© New Association Formed — The 
charter meeting of the newly formed 
National Association of Freight 
_ Transportation Consultants will be 
held November 9 at the St. Clair 
Hotel. The executive committee has 
announced the meeting will be open 
to all persons or firms in practice as 
transportation or traffic consultants, 
freight bill audit bureaus and traffic 
and transportation divisions of 
Chambers of Commerce. 


e Bank’s Profit-Sharing Plan — 
Shareholders of Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago will be asked at their 
annual meeting January 8 to ap- 
prove a profit-sharing plan for staff 
members. The fund would be started 
with earnings for 1960 with the 
bank’s contribution set at 3 per cent 
of net profits before taxes, providing 
net profits after profit-sharing de- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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BELL SYSTEM 
CREDIT CARD 


Place a long-distance call 
anywhere at all 
and charge it to your account 


There are so many times youl want to use this con- 
venient credit card. It makes telephoning from faraway 
cities easy. And when you are visiting nearby—you will 
find it simple and businesslike to charge any long dis- 
tance calls you make. 

When you place the call, simply give the Operator 
the number of your credit card. The call will be charged 
to you, just as if you were calling from home or your 
own Office. 


Each month your calls will appear on your regular 


itemized statement. Since this makes expense control ° 


simpler, you may want to consider additional credit 
cards for your sales personnel. To arrange for your per- 
sonalized Bell System Card, just call RAndolph 7-2733. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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Management 


— On Trial By Fire 


Records show most major loss fires result from lack of 
knowledge by those who direct their firm’s destinies 


FIRE extinguisher is not a rab- 

bit’s foot, nor is a fire division 

wall or an automatic system a 
four-leat clover. 

Installation of fire-fighting and 
fire-prevention equipment does not 
constitute a magic good-luck charm 
which will ward off major loss of 
property and life by fire. Yet, the 


record shows that a frighteningly 


large proportion of American man- 
agement seems to feel that phoenix 
will rise from its own ashes if the 
god of fire is appeased with token 
offerings. 

Let’s look at the record. 


According to statistics compiled 
by the Fire Record Department of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, there were 356 large loss fires 
during 1958. A large loss fire is de- 
fined as any fire in which $250,000 
worth of property is destroyed. Such 
a fire can happen in several build- 
ings spread over a city block, in 
many square miles of timber, or in 


<4 A 4-11 alarm brought out Chi- 


' cago firefighters in force on September 16 


to fight a stubborn blaze in a commercial 


_ building at 4224 West 12th street. 


Official Chicago Fire Dept. photo. 


: October 


Robert W. Schirmer 


By ROBERT W. SCHIRMER 
President, Schirmer Engineering Corporation, Member, Society 
of Fire Protection Engineers, Member, Fire Prevention 
Committee, Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


a tiny closet which houses expensive 
electronic equipment. 

Total dollar loss suffered in 1958's 
large loss fires was $294,777,500. Two 
hundred and sixty-three human lives 
were snuffed out and non-fatal in- 
juries were suffered by 1,224 victims. 
While the total number of large loss 
fires was 66 less than in 1957, 64 of 
the 1958 fires each resulted in losses 
exceeding $1 million. 

Why do such fires start? 

Why do they burn beyond control 
of normal protection methods? 

Whose is the responsibility for 
these staggering losses? 

While others share in responsi- 
bility, in the final analysis manage- 
ment must assume accountability. 
The causes of fires and spread of 
fires reveal why this is so. 

Apparent structural causes of fire 
spread in the 286 large loss fires of 
1958 studied by the National Fire 
Protection Association can be re- 
duced to these general classifications: 


defective, or lack of fire division 
walls—223; improper or no protection 
at openings in fire walls—20; com- 
bustible interior finish—46; improp- 
er or unprotected vertical openings— 
204; fire transmitted to adjoining 
property due to inadequate or no 
exposure protection—128; improper 
storage or handling of flammable 
liquids or gasses—113; poor storage 
methods or procedures—74; poor 
housekeeping—55. 

Protective defects which contrib- 
uted include: no automatic sprinkler 


_protection—239; unsatisfactory per- 


formance of sprinkler protection due 
to severe hazard, impaired equip- 
ment, inadequate water supplies, 
etc.—40; unsatisfactory or no watch 
service or fire detection equipment— 
223; poor transmission of fire alarm 
—120; lack of, or inadequate fire bri- 
gades—64; inadequate or improper 
fire extinguishers or standpipe equip- 
ment—181; inadequate. water sup- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Canal Randolph Building, formerly a 
warehouse, now is a profitable office 
building, occupied by top-flight tenants 


One of the handsome offices in the Canal 
Randolph Building, a middle-aged struc- 
ture 


The spacious lobby of the Canal Randolph 
Building, tastefully decorated in stainless 
steel, marble and vinyl tile 
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Buyers’ Market 


Resourceful firms capitalize on advantages of 


FFICE and plant facilities 
within a few minutes of sub- 
urban residences by express- 

way or rapid transit and only blocks 
from the city’s heart are available 
in Chicago at prices ranging from a 
fifth to a third of the cost of new 
construction in outlying areas. 
Approximately 12 to 15 per cent 
of the space in loft buildings, cen- 
tering mainly on Chicago's near west 
side, is vacant. A survey several 
months ago revealed that in 70 of 
these buildings, there is a vacancy 
of 1,047,581 square feet in the total 
of 9,085,472 square feet reported. 
Several enterprising firms have 
demonstrated that modernization 
programs in these middle-aged build- 
ings can pay off handsomely, not 
only in terms of full occupancy at 
satisfactory rentals but in renewing, 
revitalizing and preserving down- 
town core-area values. The number 
of uses to which these buildings can 
be put is limited only by the imagi- 
nation and enterprise of the owner. 
What is a loft building? The defi- 
nition generally accepted by realtors 
is this: “a multiple storied structure 
occupied by one or more tenants per 
floor in which various types of light 
manufacturing, warehousing, assem- 
bly and stock and office tenants main- 
tain their premises at their: own 
expense and the lessor furnishes heat 
and elevator service during the reg- 
ular business hours of the day.” 


Buildings Classified 


Loft buildings are generally classi- 
fied as: Class A: Fireproof, sprin- 
klered structures with heavy floor 
loads and good shipping facilities. 
Class B: Mill constructed buildings, 
usually sprinklered with moderately 
rated floor loads and adequate ship- 
ping facilities. Class C: Older build- 
ings with light floor loads, un- 
sprinklered, with inadequate truck- 


ing facilities and freight elevator 
service, only. 

Many of these buildings previous- 
ly had been occupied by firms using 
them in their entirety until aban- 
doning the premises in favor of a 
suburban location. Present users 
include lamp and furniture manu- 
facturers warehouses, electrical sup- 
plies, electronics, plastics, machinery, 
mail order houses, needle trades, 
heavy and light graphic arts, distrib- 
utors and wholesalers and manufac- 
turers representatives with ware- 
house space. The present trend is 
in the direction of greater use by 
the graphic arts and for manufac- 
turers representatives with ware- 
house space. Leases have been 
averaging three years, although some 
brokers are making one-year leases. 
There has been little activity in the 
last five years— with the exception 
of those few enterprising firms who 
have seized upon some fairly ob- 
vious advantages of vacant loft 
building space. 


What Are Advantages? 


What are these advantages? Very 
obviously one of the prime advan- 
tages is that of cost. During the 20 
year period from 1939 to 1959 there 
has been an almost complete cycle 
on various types of leasing and pur- 


chasing of loft buildings. Prior to — 


the war years, loft space averaged 
approximately 50c per square foot 
for Class B loft structures. Rates 
increased to an average of $1 per 
square foot during the ’40s and early 
‘50s, and now have dropped to ap- 
proximately 75c per square foot fo 
operated space. ¥ 

The same is true of sale prices of 
Class B buildings. In the late ’30s, 
property on the periphery of the 
Loop could be purchased for $1 per 
square foot on the total area of the 
building, including land. It 
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In Business Buildings 


price and location of middle-aged loft structures 


By ROBERT WHITE 


Vice President, Hogan & Farwell, Inc. 


creased to $3 and $4 per square foot 


from 1942 until approximately 1955. 
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Recent sales of class B loft struc- 
tures vacated by single tenants indi- 
cate that we are rapidly returning 
to the $2 price for this type of 
structure. 

Class A properties still enjoy a 
high percentage of occupancy at 


si iis a 


Loading dock, cut into side of building by 
Phil-Maid, Inc., 1033 W. Van Buren Street 


Phil-Maid’s salesmanager’s office 
(1), Assistant 


in. former factory space. 
V.P.—Sales and Buron Ury, 


average rates and probably will con- 
tinue to do so. In the opinion of 
most agents handling loft building 
property, Class C structures not only 
are presently most distressed, but 
may continue to be in trouble until 
a great many of them eventually are 
torn down, for the number of uses 
to which such property may be put 
is quite limited. The real bargains 
in buildings therefore are to be 
found primarily in Class B_ struc- 
tures, and where available, in Class 
A. buildings. 

A second obvious advantage is 
geographical. With the network of 
expressways nearing completion, 
most of Chicago’s loft building prop- 
erties are near the focal point of 
truck, automobile_and rapid transit 
trafic. Shipments into and out of the 
city in such a location move speedily 
in any direction. Executives are 
within walking distance of many 
appointments in the central area 
and employes can come to work 
quickly by rapid transit or automo- 
bile from virtually any section of 
the city or suburban area. 

An indication of the importance 
of this geographical value may be 


veyors and chutes 


One of three floors of Phil-Maid sewing rooms. 
flow is from top of building down by means of gravity con- 


Robert White 


found in sales by the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission in the new 
West Central Industrial District 
during the past two to three years. 
Eighty per cent of forty acres of 
cleared land bounded by Polk, 
Canal, Roosevelt and South Express- 
way has been sold by the Commis- 
sion to firms erecting new industrial 
buildings. Sales of land in this new 
District have moved much more rap- 
idly than in many other industrial] — 
areas considered “hot” by realtors. 
More land is to be cleared immedi- 
ately to the south of this location. 
This site is practically next door to 
most of Chicago’s vacant loft build- 
ing property. 

Price and geography, then are the 
two principal advantages for a pros- 
pective loft building owner or ten- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Highlights 


Architect’s sketch of the $16 million, 
24-story LaSalle-Jackson Building to be 
located on the site of the Austin Build- 
ing. A November 1 construction start 
was jointly announced by Samuel Bano- 
wit, president of National Properties, 
Inc., sponsors of the building, and by 
Wylie F. L. Tuttle, president of Collins 
Tuttle and Company, Inc., project man- 
agers and agents. Exterior of the build- 
ing will be of heat-absorbing gray glass 
curtainwall construction with anodized 
aluminum mullions. It will be set 34 
feet back from the curb with an outdoor 
street level plaza with plantings and 
reflecting pool 


Joseph M. Brickman (pointing) shows 
artist’s panorama of his new $25 million 
planned community, Brickman Manor, 
to J. B. Novak, Olympic Savings and 
Loan Association (left foreground) and 
(1 to r) Richard Airey, member of the 
Mount Prospect Board of Trustees; H. G. 
Appleby, Mount Prospect Village Man- 
ager; H. C. Schneider and S. D. Lynch of 
Northern Illinois Gas Company. The 
community, in the Des Plaines-Mount 
Prospect region, will comprise 860 single 
family houses and 240 two-story, three- 
bedroom apartments on a 307 acre site 
adjacent to the proposed $15 million 
Randhurst shopping center on Route 83 


Ground will be broken next month for 
a 43,000 square foot building in sub- 
urban Park Ridge to house corporate 
executive officers of the Square D Com- 
pany, international manufacturer of elec- 
trical control products and distribution 
equipment. Since its founding in 1903, 
company headquarters have been located 
in Detroit. According to F. W. Magin, 
Board chairman and A. G. Patterson, 
Square D President, another Square D 
installation in the Chicago area is vir- 
tually complete —— the Schiller Park 
26,000 square foot assembly plant and 


sales office for the West Central and 
Midwestern Regions 


Commerce 


Northern Illinois Gas Company holds 
ground-breaking ceremonies for new 
headquarters at Glenwood. Marvin 
Chandler, Gas Company President, and 
Harold FitzHenry, Glenwood Village 
President, lift first shovelsful. Look- 
ing on are Edgar E. Lungren, NI-Gas 
director, former executive vice presi- 
dent; Carl J. Sharpe, N1I-Gas director, 
chairman, executive committee, Acme 
Steel Co., and Edward D. Sheehan, 
Nl-Gas executive vice president. Site 
is 2 miles north of Chicago Heights 


New piggy-back car which promises 
faster, more efficient shipment of 
highway hauling equipment has been 
developed by General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. New G-85 
car eliminates use of special equip- 
ment in hauling trailers and con- 
tainers on piggy-back cars. As tractor 
moves away from trailer, it lifts 
unique new hitch under the trailer. 
No workers other than tractor driver 
are needed in this operation 


Airport fire truck of the type just 
ordered by the U. S. Air Force from 
Cardox Division of Chemetron Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, discharges carbon dioxide 
“snow’’ from an overhead directional 
boom nozzel and sweeps the base of 
aircraft crash flames with a ‘’ground- 
sweep’ nozzle. Man at right carries 
one of two handlines from the truck. 
Air Force has contracted for $1,298,213 
worth of this new model 


ERMA, manufactured by General Elec- 
tric Company to meet specifications 
developed by Bank of America, is the 
world’s first completely automated opera- 
tional banking system using magnetic 
character reading. Operator places the 
document handler under the command 
of ERMA to take the first step in pro- 
cessing 33,000 checking accounts an 
hour. ERMA requires only 32 millionths 
of a second to perform each ‘‘step’’ of 
sorting, reading and computing all data 
from each check and deposit slip 


[llinois’ 


Faulty 


Arbitration Statute 


To help Chicago’s rise in world trade, ancient law 
governing commercial disputes needs overhauling 


By MARTIN DOMKE 


Vice President, American \rbitration Association 


HIPS of commerce plying in 
and out of the World Port of 
Chicago could run aground on 
rocky legal shoals—hazards which 
could and should be removed by IIli- 
nois legislation modernizing the 
State’s Arbitration Statute of 1917. 
The present Illinois law is not ade- 
quate in the Jet and Seaway age. It 
should be brought up to the modern 
standards of arbitration laws now in 
force in 17 other commercial states, 
including New York, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana. and California—all states 
with world ports. Here’s why. 
Increase in foreign trade, both in 
import and export, calls for easing 
the burden on the business commun- 
ity of litigating controversies over 
interpretation and performance of 
contracts. As every businessman 
knows, even in an atmosphere of 


good will differences of opinion are 
inevitable. 

All too often costly and publicized 
court actions over differences of 
opinion engender ill will and destroy 
valuable business relationships. This 
is especially true in the field of 
foreign trade where large invest- 
ments in good will, trade marks and 
agency activities are involved. 
Language barriers and uncertainty 
of local court actions make for long 
and expensive methods of settling 
controversies. To avoid endangering 
maintenance of relationships abroad 
and to insure speedy and fair settle- 
ment of disputes, the foreign trade 
business community largely has 
adopted commercial arbitration as 
an integral part of contracts. 

Arbitration is based on the volun- 
tary agreement of parties to a con- 


Arbitrators examining fibres 
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{ imported from a South American country to 
determine whether they are of a quality prescribed in a sales contract 


Martin Domke 


tract to let any dispute be deter- 
mined by an impartial third person 
or body—an arbitration tribunal. 


As Chicago’s trade with the rest 
of the world grows, facilities for 
arbitration are readily available—the 
machinery is all set up, but under 
present Illinois law the machinery 
cannot function with complete 
efficiency. Why? Because Illinois 
does not recognize any agreement to 
arbitrate a dispute made prior to 
the time that the dispute arises. 
That’s the principal difficulty. The 
Illinois Arbitration Statute of 1917 
falls short in other respects. A mod- 
ern law should provide not only for 
specific enforcement of clauses pro- 
viding for arbitration of future dis- 
putes, but for the appointment of 
arbitrators and the filling of vacan- 
cies on the arbitration tribunal on 
behalf of the defaulting party; it 
should stay court proceedings in- 
itiated in contravention of -an 
arbitral agreement and it should 
restrict court actions on awards made 
by the tr.bunal to whether or not 
conduct of the arbitrators has been 
proper—not permitting court review 
of the merits of the arbitrators’ de- 
cisions. 


Uniform Arbitration Act 


To provide these measures and to 
bring Illinois into step with other 
leading commercial states, House 
Bill 499 was introduced last March 
in the Illinois Legisiature. In essence, 


the bill was the “Uniform Arbitra-. 


tion Act,” adopted by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws and _ recom- 
mended by the American Bar Associ- 
ation. It was similar to the statutes 
now in force in 17 states. 

The bill was defeated. The prin- 
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Water, Water Everywhere — But Not A Drop To Waste 


few weeks ago, during the rec- 
ord-tying August heat wave, a 
rash of news stories on water 
restrictions and scorched lawns ap- 
peared. In recent years this has be- 
come an annual summer occurrence, 
as expected as baseball. But since 
only the residents of the few affected 
suburbs must sweat out the shortages 
in person, the rest of us are apt to 
saunter to the faucet for a lonz, cool 
drink and turn to the sports page. 
We take water, like air, for grant- 
ed — until we can’t get enouzh of it. 
Most of the Chicago region, sur- 
rounded by the visible plenty of 
lakes and rivers, has grown com- 
fortably complacent. Yet consider- 
able sections of the area could be 
caught within five years in year- 
round, serious water shortages. In- 
stead of a few days or weeks of 
seasonal inconvenience, chronic de- 
ficiencies could lead to a crippling 
of commerce and industry in the 
localities involved, inevitably affect- 
ing the entire regional economy. 


Failure To Plan 


This kind of scarcity in the midst 
of plenty could materialize not from 
lack of over-all water supplies, which 
are abundant, but from failure to 
plan ahead for the conservation and 
best use of water resources. Of 
major importance among these re- 
sources is ground water, drawn from 
wells. 

A new report prepared jointly by 
the Illinois State Water and Geo- 
logical Surveys, “Ground Water 
Resources in the Chicago Region,” 
reveals that 110 of the reg on’s 
municipalities obtain their water 
exclusively from wells. And a great 
number of industries, including 
many within the city limits of Chi- 
cago, draw all or part of their 
supply from private wells. 

More water is drawn from wells 
in the region than is sold by the 
city of Chicago to its 58 customer- 
suburbs. Pumpage from wells in 
1957 was 127.9 mgd (million gallons 
per day), while Chicago pumped 
109.3 mgd for suburban service that 
year. 

Most heavily tapped (72.4 mgd) 
are the deep, or artesian wells, sunk 
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Conservation needed to preserve an apparently 


abundant resource, falling water tables show 
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into sandstone strata known veolozi- 
cally as the Cambrian-Ordovician 
Aquifer. The popularity of this sup- 
ply for both industrial and public 
use stems from its quality, largely 
free of. iron or other undesirable 
elements, and its fairly uniform 
temperature. Temperatures range 
from about 53°F to 62°F, excellent 
for industrial cooling, while its 
quality makes it suitable for many 
industrial processes. 

This source, however, is far from 
inexhaustible. ‘The great depths, 
which may exceed 2,000 feet, and the 
characteristics of the rock strata 
combine to require very long peri- 
ods of time — decades or even cen- 
turies —for natural replenishment 
of the water supply, or recharge. 

Chicagoland’s phenomenal growth 
has withdrawn an estimated 340 
billion gallons from this under- 
ground storehouse, and at an ever 
increasing rate. Average yearly de- 
cline of water levels almost doubled 
in the decade from 1949-58, to ap- 


: 


proximately 1] feet per year, as 
compared to the yearly average of 
5.2 feet since 1864. 

The first deep well in Chicago, 
drilled in 1864 at Chicago and West- 
ern Avenues, flowed with a head of 
80 feet above the surface, or 695 
feet above sea level. Today, artesian 
pressure at Chicago has declined as 
much as 660 feet, to a low of 50 
feet above sea level, with a corre- 
sponding increase in pumping costs. 


Real Danger 


The state survey warns that there 
is real danger of de-watering a large 
area of these rock strata. If pumpage 
increases at present rates, it will 
reach about 92 mgd by 1989, and 
the water level at Chicago will de- 
cline to 250 feet below sea level. The 
report estimates that the practical, 
sustained yield from this source now 
has been reached and could be ex- 
ceeded in five years. 

Where, then, can the region’s 


New Flick-Reedy Corp. plant at Bensenville impounds rain-water in two lagoons 
for combined water supply and fire protection system, reducing insurance rates and 


water costs 
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expanding economy turn for addi- 
tional supplies? 

The obvious and ready answer 
would appear to be Lake Michigan. 
However, obtaining lake water in- 
volves far more than simply hooking 
up new pipes and pumps. Water 
becomes a useful commodity only 
when it can be delivered to the point 
of need, whether factory valve or 
kitchen sink, in the quantities and 
at the times required, and in a con- 
dition suited to the buyer’s purpose, 
be it plant process or human con- 
sumption. To meet these criteria, 
there must stand between the faucet 
and the lake a huge, expensive water 
works. More customers at increasing 
distances from the lake mean more, 
and more costly facilities —an ex- 
pansion which has practical eco- 
nomic limits. 


Growing Demand 


To supply the growing water de- 
mands of its own and its 58 sub- 
urban customers, and to take on 
additional suburban towns by 1980, 
the Chicago water works has em- 
barked on a $307 million expansion 
program. The comprehensive A\I- 
vord, Burdick and Howson report 
on adequate water supply provides 
the blueprint, and Chicago is run- 
ning ahead of schedule with over 
half the program committed or 
underway. 

The engineering study recom- 
mended that an appropriate share, 
or $79 million of the total invest- 
ment, should properly be charged to 
the suburban municipalities served. 
State legislation passed in 1957 per- 


DECLINE OF WATER LEVELS 


mits price increases to the suburban 
customers, scaled according to the 
extra facilities which must be in- 
stalled. Eight governmental units 
have contracted for Chicago water 
since the study was made — Alsip, 
Bridgeview Park, East Hazelcrest, 
Leyden Township, Lyons, North- 
lake, South Stickney Sanitary Dis- 
trict and Stone Park. 

To accept and deliver Chicago 
water, the suburbs must not only 
pay their fair share of Chicago 
water works extension, they must 
make additional plant investments 
of their own. To help maintain 
necessary pressure at maximum 
pumping hours, most suburbs must 
construct reservoirs, to be filled from 
Chicago in off-hours. In any case, 
rapid growth in these communities 
means additional mains and pump- 
ing capacity. Water rates in general 
will continue to reflect the costs of 
these expanded facilities. 

Because distance increases costs, 
and because of certain geographic 
factors in the terrain, the Howson 
study concludes that it will not be 
economically feasible to extend Chi- 
cago water service over the next two 
decades further than Arlington 
Heights on the north, Lombard and 
Western Springs on the west and the 
Chicago Heights area on the south. 
This leaves a considerable portion 
of the metropolitan area dependent 
over the foreseeable future on water 
resources other than Lake Michigan. 

Any reversal of the situation which 
would diminish Chicago’s ability to 
provide high quality water within 
its feasible service area could create 
disaster. Should the six Great Lakes 
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Chart adapted by Commonwealth Edison Company from 
Region” by Illinois State Water and Geological Surveys. 


“Ground-water Resources of Chicago 


States succeed in forcing Chicago to 
dump its sewage effluent back into 
Lake Michigan, not only would 
treatment costs, plant investment 
and water rates skyrocket for the 
whole area, but the resulting second 
or third class product might well 
prove unsuitable for certain indus- 
trial purposes, and on occasion for 
human consumption. 

Science has not yet fully mastered. 
water treatment. Hyman S. Gerstein, 
Chicago’s assistant chief water engi- 
neer, says frankly, “There are ques- 
tions we can’t answer.” He points 
to epidemics which have broken out 
in river communities where treated 
effluent is returned to the water 
supply. The illness could not be 
traced to bacteria, leading some ex- 
perts to suspect toxins resulting from 
the very materials employed to treat 
the water. 

Water specialists agree that the 
best and cheapest method for han- 
dling pollution is to prevent it from 
entering the supply. 

As it stands, despite the multi- 
million dollar expansion program, 
the Chicago water system sells one 
of the highest quality waters in the 
nation at one of the lowest rates — 
16 cents per thousand gallons. 


Lower Cost 


The cost to a company of using 
its own ground water sources, how- 
ever, runs still lower, ranging na- 
tionally from 3.0 to 7.8 cents per 
thousand gallons. In consequence, 
the largest industrial classifications 
in the Chicago region also use the 
most ground water. Metal working 
leads the list in value of output, and 
also in pumpage of ground water. 
Food processing, second to metals in 
employment and wages, is the second 
largest user of ground water. Other 
heavy users include chemicals, pe- 
troleum products, paints and var- 
nishes, electric power plants, and 
mineral products such as_ sand, 
gravel, stone and clay. 

Although retreating before indus- 
try and urbanization, agriculture 
still commands a major position in 
the area. Among the eight north- 
€ast counties, 71 per cent of the 
acreage is in farms, which together 
pump more ground water than in- 
dustry. Farm pumpage, however, is 
drawn exclusively from shallow 
wells, while 94 per cent of industrial 
pumpage comes from deep wells, 
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SPORTS? 


TRAVE 
ASK U 


Standard Oil Dealers throughout Mid-America 
offer you a new kind of Travel Information Service 


When you’re away from home and need information, just remem- 
ber... ‘‘As you travel—ask us.’’ Standard Oil Dealers have di- 
rectories and maps to help you locate almost anything—lodging 
and eating places . . . local streets . . . state parks . . . historic sites 
...emergency services... houses of worship . . . sports facilities 


_.. alternate roads. So remember—wherever you may go, what- 
ever you want to know... ‘‘As you travel —ask us!” STAN DAR 


Stop at Standard Dealers for complete, helpful service, too —tire 
repair, battery service, clean restrooms, lubrication, replacement 
accessories and dependable STANDARD Gasolines. 


You expect more from Standard and you get it! 
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for VY approved extinguishers 


VY dependable recharging 


VY accurate hydrotesting 


LOOK TO THOSE WHO DISPLAY 
or LIST MEMBERSHIP IN 


My MC, 
UNITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT 


Sponsors of sections of the revised 
City Ordinance on Fire Prevention 


“MEMBER” 


CHICAGO ASS’N OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


“MEMBERS TO CALL” 


A-1 Fire Equip. Co., 
4441 Lincoln Ave., 
Longbeach 1-1662 


Accurate Fire Equip., 
2644 N. Western Ave., 
Brunswick 8-4780 


Amer. Fire & Safety Bur., 
9500 Belmont, Franklin Pk., 
Gladstone 5-4005 


Capitol Fire Equip., 
2255 E. 73rd St., 
Bayport 1-6600 


City Fire Exting. Co., 
2206 Clybourn Ave., 
Lakeview 5-0606 


Economy Fire Equip. Co., 
4249 Fullerton Ave., 
Capitol 7-4422 


Erie Fire Ext. Service 
1471 W. Erie St. 
HAymorket 1-2382 


Fredriksen & Sons, Inc., 
6154 Belmont Ave., 
Avenue 3-2107 


Grant W. Hagberg Co., 
10222 Avenue “N”, 
Commodore 4-7714 


Kidde Service Agency, 
1310 Randolph St., 
Seeley 8-2724 


L-K Exting. Service, 
7115 40th Pl., Berwyn, 
Gunderson 4-1251 


C. Loughlin & Sons, 
9331 S. Laflin, 
Cedercrest 3-7543 


Geo. W. Ratjen, 
663 Lincoln, Addison, 
Kingswood 3-6469 


Reliable Fire Equip., 
7806 S. Ashland, 
Aberdeen 4-5040 


Sears & Anderson, Inc., 
4123 N. Damen Ave., 
Graceland 7-4131 


South Side Fire Exting. Co., 
322812 S. Indiana, 
Danube 6-2295 


South Side Welding Sup., 
1122 E. 95th St., 
Regent 1-1305 


Chas. R. Teas & Co., 
13825 Indiana, 
Pullman 5-2425 


Wade Industrial Serv., 
6347 Grand Ave., 
Tuxedo 9-8400 


On Trial By Fire 


(Continued from page 15) 


plies—106; inadequate equipment or 
manpower—83; impairment to prop- 
er fire fighting—177. 

Note the words “improper,” “in- 
adequate,” “defective,” “unsatisfac- 
tory,” “impaired” and “poor.” Each 
of them is descriptive of the rabbit's 
foot and four leaf clover philosophy 
all too prevalent in the thinking, or 
rather, lack of thinking, of a large 
segment of American management. 
The words “lack of’ and “no” may 
indicate a less superstitious view- 
point on the part of management, 
but certainly not one less foolhardy. 

Certainly the record indicates that 
management has not been fully ed- 
ucated concerning the importance of 
proper fire protection. Conservative 
management takes thoughtful care to 
protect investment in all ways--ex- 
cept, all too often, in the vital area 
of fire prevention and fire protec 
tion. Why is it that plant manage- 
ment often can be penny wise and 
pound foolish when it comes to 
costs involved in proper fire protec- 
tion? 

Small incidental savings are made, 
for example, in providing less than 
adequate water supply for automatic 
sprinkler protection. As a result, the 
system may fail to control or extin- 
guish a fire. In this case, expenditure 
of $59,000 might have saved 
$500,000. 


Educating Management 


This is the fire protection engi- 
neer’s most important task—educat- 
ing management in the absolute 
necessity for adequate and thorough 
fire protection measures. 

His educational work often must 
begin with the architect who designs 
or remodels a building. An architect 
may calculate foundation strength, 
earthquake protection and wind 
loading but neglect provisions for 
hazard cutoffs, private fire protection 
equipment or value sub-divisions. If 
Management is fully educated, of 
course, any planning which neglects 
such vital matters will be rejected. 

If management is fully educated, 
owners or occupants will maintain 
the integrity of design features and 
fire protection provided by the archi- 
tect. Those who would not pull out 
a column or open up a foundation 
without careful thought about the 
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effect or stability of the structure, 
often with no hesitation, will punc- 
ture a fire wall, close a sprinkler 
valve, remove doors on stair wells or 


| allow protection equipment to dete- 
| riorate. 


During operational periods, man- 
agement carefully provides super- 
vision by qualified and highly paid 
persons. However, after working 
hours, all too frequently the entire 
structure is entrusted to a watchman 
or guard who has not been given 
proper instructions or training. 
That is one reason so many of the 


large loss fires occur at night. 


A few case histories cited by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
may serve to illustrate how lack of 
management education leads to large 
loss fires. 


Lack of Education 


In a Knoxville restaurant, a fire 
broke out in the combustible fiber- 
board ceiling near a vent to a char- 
coal broiler. An employe attacked 
the fire and thought he had it out. 
A while later (estimates vary from 
30 to 105 minutes) the fire broke 


| Out again in the same place and 
| spread rapidly. The 625 guests were 
| asked to leave as flames enveloped 


the kitchen. The guests left with 


| little confusion, although, at first, 
| some mistook the waitresses’ instruc- 
| tions to “get out of here” for “we're 


out of beer.” 

Four fire departments responded to 
the telephone alarm with six pump- 
ers and 16 men. Because the pumper 
tanks supplied the only water avail- 
able, the building was destroyed 


with a loss of $334 thousand. 


In a Los Angles supermarket fire, 
the store’s burglar alarm indicated 
trouble, bringing two central station 
men to the scene. They, with the 
night maintenance men, tried to ex- 
tinguish a Class A fire with a Class 
‘B-C. carbon dioxide extinguisher. 
Thus, the fire was spreading rapidly 
by the time the central station men 
could call headquarters, which in 
turn alerted the fire department. Be- 
cause there were no sprinklers or 
fire division walls, the fire involved 
the entire building before the arrival 
of the fire department. -Loss, 
£650,000. 

These two case histories clearly 


‘point up that the mere provision of 


private fire protection equipment is 
not adequate to prevent large loss 
fires. Proper maintenance and opera- 
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tion are necessary corollaries. The 
imperative need for mangement to 
see to it that employes are educated 
is illustrated, too. 

The $576,500 McHenry, Illinois 
marine storage and_ service fire 
graphically makes this point. The 
manager saw smoke originating in 
combusible roof insulation and 
climbed a ladder to find the fire. He 
attempted to extinguish it by using 
two 5-gallon foam extinguishers and 
one I-quart carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguisher. Because the extinguishers 
reportedly caused no noticeable ef- 
fect on the flames, an employe was 
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urged to call the fire department. 
He could not reach the operator, 
Another employe ran across the 
street to a bowling alley. Finding it 
locked, he broke in. 

A neighbor asked what was going 
on, and after receiving an explana- 
tion telephoned the fire department. 
Thus, there was a 10 to 12 minute 
delay in reporting this early morn- 
ing fire. When the occupant chooses 
to fight the fire rather than to give 
the alarm, thus delaying the arrival 
of professional fire fighters, large 
losses often result. There were 25 
such cases in the large loss fires 


BE WISE! 


Insist on 

a PDCA Member 
For Your Next 
Painting and 
Decorating Job! 


Every member of the Painting & 
Decorating Contractors’ 
Association employs top skilled 
labor and uses the finest grades 
of nationally known materials. 


“Your Painting Contractor 
Is O.K.—If He’s a Membe 
of the PDCA!” 


SEAL OF DEPENDABILITY 


PAINTING & DECORATING CONTRACTORS’ ASSSOCIATION 


32 West Randolph Street « 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


CEntral 6-8803 
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EMERGENCY SUB-CONTRACT 


MANUFACTURING 


Vv Electronic 
Vv Electrical 
¥V Mechanical 


ASSEMBLY-WIRING- SOLDERING 


MACHINING - DESIGNING - TESTING 


Let us quote highly competi- 
tive prices and prompt delivery 
on one ora million units ... fo 
your specifications or designed 
by our engineers to your 
requirements. 

Phone or write today! 


Write for New FACILITIES 
: : MANUAL 


... listing in detail 
over 130 operations 
performed for our na- 
tion-wide customers. 


PHONE 
Gladstone 5-1697 


PARAPLEGICS MFG. CO. 


10072 Franklin Ave., Franklin Park, Jil. 


AUTOMATIC 


STAPLING! 


@ OPERATES AT PAPER CONTACT 
@ USES STANDARD STAPLES 

© FAST — FULLY AUTOMATIC 

@ GUARANTEED BATES PRODUCT 


10 DAY 


ONLY 
FREE fan 


$5 g50 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


A. P. HEINZ CO. 


PHONE RO 1-3530 
2422 LUNT AVE., CHICAGO 


First of four new Mack aerial ladder trucks is delivered to the City of Chicago. 


Shown above ({ to r) are R. J. Meinert, District Manager, Mack Trucks, Inc., Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, R. J. Quinn, Fire Commissioner, and R. D. Peo, General Manager, 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
studied by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

Introduction of new manufactur- 
ing processes or operational proce- 
dures often introduces additional 
or unrecognized fire hazards which 
may not only cause a fire, but might 
contribute largely to the spread of 
fire. Whenever new processes or op- 
erations are introduced, a reputable 
fire protection engineer, representing 
an insurance group, insurance rating 
bureau or an independent fire pro- 
tection consultant can make a proper 
analysis of inherent hazards. In such 
analyses, practical means of mini- 
mizing the hazard are suggested to 
the management. In many cases, re- 
duction of such hazards may result 
in maintaining a lower insurance 
cost or in the reduction of a current 
cost. 

Hydraulic fluid fires, for example, 
largely can be eliminated with prop- 
er precautions. At a die casting plant 
in Michigan, a high pressure oil line 
ruptured near the center of the 
plant and sprayed oil over a hot die 
casting machine and a_ gas-fired 
aluminum meltin g furnace. Al- 
though the fire department was 
called without delay, the fire was 
out of control and a loss of $340,000 
was suffered. 

A competent fire protection engi- 
neer might recommend in such a 
case the use of fire-resistant hydraulic 
fluids to replace flammable oil, mini- 
mizing the hazard and possibly re- 
ducing insurance costs. 

It would seem imperative that 


management schedule frequent and 
regular inspections by a competent 
fire protection engineer in order to 
detect hazards which may creep into 
a process or operation and to assure 
proper maintenance and effective- 
ness of private fire protection equip- 
ment which may be installed in the 
building. The loss experience and 
loss record of organizations main- 
taining proper fire protection inspec- 
tion and consulting services is far 
more favorable than the records of 
those who do not. 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant services which can be rendered 
by a consultant is that of conferring 
with management at the time that 
a new building or remodeling is be- 
ing planned. A sincere effort to in- 
corporate sound fire protection 
principles in the planning stage re- 
sults in more economy than waiting 
until construction is under way or 
completed. 

Many firms negotiate for new sites 
only after calling in a fire protection 
engineer to make an analysis of the 
adequacy of water supplies and the 
availability and adequacy of public 
fire protection. The engineer thor- 
oughly examines local building ordi- 
mances and fire department regula- 
tions to determine their influence on 
the proposed business activity and 
on future industrial or mercantile 
activities in the area. 

He reviews all architectural, struc- 
tural and plant layout and_ process 
plans before management gives the 
“go ahead” signal. Firms find that 
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\it is easier and far less expensive to 
design and lay out proper fire cut- 
offs through use of fire walls or water 
curtains on the drafting board than 
in the shanty of the construction 
‘superintendent once the project is 
under way. Fire cut-offs can be de- 
signed in the planning stage so as 
not to interfere with efficient pro- 
duction methods at no premium in 
cost. 

Segregation and proper protection 

of hazards also can be cared for with 
relative ease if worked out and dis- 
cussed in the planning stage rather 
than after the plant is ready to 
operate. Automatic fire protection 
such as installation of automatic 
| sprinklers, automatic foam, carbon 
dioxide or dry powder extinguish- 
ing equipment or combinations 
j of one or more of these measures 
j should be thoroughly investigated 
jat the time original plans are 
considered. The fire protection en- 
j gineer‘s function is to offer an im- 
| partial judgment on the most practi- 
| cal and economical equipment to be 
j used and to interpret any installa- 
j tion in terms of insurance cost sav- 
| ings to the owner. 
Just as the wise heart patient 
| carefully follows his doctor’s advice 
| and consults him regularly, so will 
| wise management comply with the 
| fire protection engineer’s recom- 
|mendations and have him make 
| regular and frequent inspections of 
| valuable property. This is one sure 
way of avoiding errors of judgment, 
}of being sure that all equipment 
| works, that everything humanly pos- 
} sible is done to avoid the holacaust 
| with major loss of property, business 
|} income and life, itself. 


Buyers’ Market 


(Continued from page 17) 


ant. There are some disadvantages, 
itoo. Principally these are the inade- 
)quacy of alleys and loading docks 
to accommodate modern trucking 
‘equipment and the general lack of 
jparking facilities. However, it has 
ibeen demonstrated that these and 
other disadvantages can be overcome 
with ingenuity, imagination and 
|proper planning. Let’s look at a few 
examples. 

At Jackson and Green, in the 
heart of the loft building distress 
area is the 8-story Jackson-Green 
Building sold to the present owner 
by the University of Chicago in 
1951. Exactly 100 per cent of the 
P 
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VEARS of 
shipping know-how 


That’s what the Union Pacif- 
ic offers—and it’s a story of 
achievement almost as excit- 
ing as a western thriller. 
“Chapter” headings include: 
History in the Making; 
Building the West; Moving 
Mountains of Freight; New 
Techniques for More Effi- 
cient Operation. Out of it all 
has come a 1959 shipping 
service that’s one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest—Union Pacific. 
No wonder so many export- 
ers and importers prefer it. 


Consult any Union Pacific 
representative or the Foreign 
Freight Department, Chicago, III. 
Cable address: UPARAILCO. 
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JUST ARRIVED! 


DeJur Grundig 
STENORETTE 


Battery Operated 
Portable 
DICTATING MACHINE 


Call For 

. i ly 6 

FREE Small as a book, weighs only 
Ibs. Pushbutton operated through- 

pitics out. Dictate, listen, rewind-stop 


monstration 
ag and start from microphone. Com- 


pletely compatible with full size 
office Stenorettes —- uses same 
magnetic tape, plays at same speed. 
Reproduction quality superior. Re- 
cords up to 50 minutes uninter- 
rupted. Years of dependable power 
supply with nickel-cadmium bat- 
tery rechargeable on ordinary current. Use in 
car, airplane, train, office, home—anywhere. 
Try it today! 


AUBRY & TAENDLER OFFICE MACHINES CO. 


211 North Michigan Avenue @ Financial 6-3690 


Ask About Our 


RENTAL- 
PURCHASE 
PLAN 


Mail and phone 
inquiries invited 


Chicago 1, Illinois ¢ 


space is occupied today by desirable 
tenants and the owner is prospering. 
Why can this owner lease all 181,000 
square feet of his net rental area 
when others nearby are vacant? 

He recognized that modernization 
of the property called not only for 
renovating the interior, but for ade- 
quate trucking accommodations. He 
purchased an adjacent building and 
tore it down, giving him some 10,000 
square feet of space, permitting mod- 
ern tractor trailers to enter from 
Halsted street and maneuver eff- 
ciently in and out of loading docks 
which he constructed on that side 
of the building. This owner’s costs, 
including that of the building he 
demolished and renovation of the 
tenanted building, were considerably 
below those of a new building. 

Another example? The 7-story 
Stevens Building at Monroe and 
Jefferson with 60,000 square feet of 
space vacated by the Converse Rub- 
ber Company within a year’s time 
was re-rented to binderies, printers 
and a letter service. The owner built | 
a new lobby and installed an eleva- } 
tor. He also recessed the truck dock | 
and shipping platform, making it } 
deep enough to accommodate mod- 
ern tractor trailers. Without these | 
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changes, it is doubtful that tenants 
could have been signed to leases. 


Spectacular Conversion 


Perhaps the most spectacular con- | 
version in Chicago was the $8 mil- 
lion rehabilitation of the former | 
north Butler Brothers Building at | 
Canal and Randolph from ware: | 
house to office building. In effect, | 
this 43-year-old structure became a | 
new office building for half the cost ” 
of new construction. The exterior | 
shows none of the extensive changes © 
that have been made on the fifteen © 
floors inside. The entire building » 
was redecorated. The attractive: 
lobby was renovated with stainless: 
steel, marble and vinyl tile. In addi-- 
tion, recessed fluorescent lighting; 
and air conditioning, 10 new auto-- 
matic elevators, power cables andi 
wiring capable of providing ample: 
power and service outlets for heavy/ 
business machines and office equip~ 
ment was installed — bringing the: 
total remodeling cost to $8 per 
square foot. With a diversified high- 
caliber tenancy, the Canal-Randolphi 
Corporation is showing a_ healthy, 
profit with per square foot rentals 
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ranging between ‘$3.50 and $4 as 
ompared with $5 to $7 rentals in 
new buildings in the Loop. 

| Upgrading of the Canal-Randolph 
Building must be considered an 
lastute business decision. Within two 
years after upgrading was under- 
taken, approximately a million 
square feet of office space was rented 
— space equal to nearly one quarter 
fof all the space in the Merchandise 
Mart and equal to all the space in 
the gleaming new Prudential Build- 
ing. The owners and agents have 
demonstrated not only that imagina- 
tion and ingenuity pay off in cold 
‘cash, but that they have lasting faith 
iin the value of Chicago’s downtown 
area. 

Other astute uses of loft building 
pace in Class A buildings include 
ail room, file and record storage 
y insurance firms and banks. In a 
loft building at 216 West Jackson, 
'Marsh & McLennan, Inc. and the 
Great American Insurance Company 
Keep file space and mail rooms at a 
rental cost of $1.50 per square foot 
ather than use more expensive 
Loop office space for these purposes. 
ther examples include similar uses 
of space in the Williams Building at 
Monroe and Wells by the Zurich 
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Insurance Company and the Celotex 
Corp. and by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company and the Northern 
Trust Company in near-loop loft 
buildings. 


Manufacturing Uses 


And what of manufacturing uses? 
Accompanying this article are pic- 
tures of the Phil-Maid, Inc. 7-story 
building at 1033 W. Van Buren 
Street which is illustrative of hard- 
headed business sense in plant loca- 
tion. The company makes lingerie 
and sleepwear and has 375 employes. 
When it became necessary for Phil- 
Maid to expand, the company pur- 
chased one of three Class B loft-type 
buildings in the area left vacant 
when the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany moved to suburban Northlake. 
The rear of the building overlooks 
Congress Street Expressway and 
there is now no room for trucks to 
operate in the area formerly used 
by the original tenant for loading 
docks. The company met the prob- 
lem by cutting into a wall on a side 
street to provide dock space. 

Then came the conversion of for- 
mer manufacturing space to Office, 


storage and shipping space and the 
conversion of some former office 
space into manufacturing areas — 
simply to take advantage of the best 
production flow possible for this 
particular industry in a multi-story 
building. 

Incoming raw materials — bolts of 
cloth — got to the two top floors in 
the building’s one freight elevator, 
where the first step in manufacturing 
— cutting — takes place. So new is 
this conversion that the company 
has not yet completed installation 
of gravity conveyors and chutes 
which will neatly solve production 
flow without either installing addi- 
tional elevator service or jamming 
the one freight elevator with both 
up-and-down movement of materials. 

When installation is completed, 
materials will move from the cutting 
floors by chute and/or gravity con- 
veying systems to the sewing rooms 
on floors 5, 4 and 3, thence by the 
same means to finishing, pressing 
and packaging on 3, then to the 
stockroom and shipping rooms on 
2, thence to the loading dock at the 
rear of the building on the first floor. 

“For our purposes, this produc- 
tion flow is much to be preferred 
to that which we would have in a 
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one-floor plant,” says the company’s 
president, Seymour Katz. “It is much 
more economical to use gravity for 
movement of goods than electricity, 
less man - power is required and 
above all our space costs us a great 
deal less than it would in a typical 
one-floor suburban plant location.” 

Katz and his associates point to 
their overall cost, including all 
renovation, as compared with new 
construction to back their conten- 
tion that tremendous savings are 
inherent in the use of multi-story 
loft-type buildings for certain types 
of manufacturing. They estimate 
their cost at approximately $2.50 a 
square foot as compared with up to 
$10 a square foot for new one-story 
construction in outlying areas. 

Executives and employes alike are 
enthused about the geographical lo- 
cation of the building now that the 
expressways are nearing linkage one 
with another. Located at the cross- 
roads of Chicago rapid transit, truck 
and automobile transportation, the 
building is easily reached. Several 
cutting room employes live in north- 
ern and western suburban areas, 
many sewing room, finishing and 
pressing employes in Chicago’s south 
side. 

As an example, Julien F. Bloom, 
Assistant Vice President — Sales, who 
lives in Wilmette, estimates that he 
will make the trip from his home 
to the parking lot owned by the 
company adjacent to the plant in 
25 minutes when the Northwest Ex- 
pressway is completed as compared 
with his present travel time of an 
hour or more. And says Bloom, 
“there'll be only one stoplight in 
those 22 miles.”” Other employes who 
use rapid transit step on and off 
the Congress Street trains just a 
block from the plant. 


There are other examples of prof- 
itable conversion of loft buildings 
— but the potential has scarcely been 
touched. It takes resourcefulness to 
visualize just what can be done with 
a loft building which has been stand- 
ing vacant or partially vacant for 
some time. In the June, 1958 issue 
of Commerce, Irving Footlik, ma- 
terial handling and plant layout 
consulting engineer, explored many 
possibilities for making multi-story 
buildings usable and economical 
plant facilities. It is an article well 


worth re-reading by anyone inter- | 


ested in Chicago’s abundance of big 
bargains in buildings. 
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Arbitration Statute 


(Continued from page 20) 


_ cipal reason for its defeat was that 
_ it applied not only to commercial 
arbitration, but to arbitration of 
labor-management disputes. Labor 
unions traditionally turn to arbitra- 
tion as the court of last resort and 
therefore do not look favorably upon 
legislation which, in their view, 
would encourage a reluctant party 
to seek determination of questions 
of arbitrability in court. 


For the sake of the future of world 
trade in Illinois and the Chicago 
area, the 1961 Illinois Legislature 
should pass a similar bill. Such a bill 
could be limited specifically to com- 
mercial arbitration and need not be 
applicable in the disputed areas of 
labor-management relations. With 
such legislation on the books, a for- 
eign trader who is accustomed to 
similar enforcement proceedings 
under the arbitration statute of his 
own country would more readily 
accept arbitration in Illinois. 
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tion Association as the administra- Motor AIR 
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are agreed that any arbitration pro- 
ceeding will take place under con- 
ditions set forth in the established 
rules of the designated agency. 

Choosing rules of arbitration by 
reference to a specific agency in the 
clause is important because often it 
is not possible at the time the con- 
tract is signed to determine where 
any arbitration may have to be held. 
The place of arbitration proceedings 
frequently depends on the type of 
controversy. For example, dispute 
over interpretation of a contract pro- 
vision is different from controversy 
over quality of merchandise. Rules 
of agencies administering abitration 
proceedings provide that the agency 
designate a place, should the parties 
not agree on the locale in the origi- 
nal contract—or subsequently. 

Under AAA rules, identical lists 
of arbitrators are submitted to the 
parties. Each may independently 
and without explanation eliminate 
arbitrators whom he may feel for 
any reason are not proper. Names 
remaining are ranked in order of 
preference. From this list, the AAA 
usually appoints three arbitrators. 
Hearings then are set for a mutually 
convenient time and the award is 
handed down not later than thirty 
days after hearings have been com- 
pleted. 


Advantages Offered 


Administered arbitration offers ad- 
vantages of informality and privacy 
not available in court actions. More- 
over, the private character of arbitra- 
tion proceedings prevents public 
disclosure of methods of handling 
business transactions, credit standing, 
defective products and _ liabilities— 
all facts which, if publicly known, 
would be detrimental to the disput- 
ing parties. 

However, unless machinery is set 
up in the arbitration clause for 
selection of arbitrators and conduct 
of arbitration proceedings, long dis- 
cussions can ensue concerning the 
manner of initiating proceedings. 
Parties rarely will agree to arbitrate 
after a controversy has arisen, unless 
an arbitration clause has been in- 
cluded in the original contract. 

Increasingly,. foreign traders have 
used U.S. commercial arbitration 
facilities, demonstrating confidence 
in fair determination by arbitrators 
chosen from such panels as those of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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E RE abs development _proj- 
| ects announced during the month 
of September numbered 41 with 
total dollar volume of $21,290,009. 
These projects brought the total for 
the first nine months of 1959 to 309 
projects costing $231,791,000. Com- 
parable figures for 1958 showed 23 
projects in September totaling $17,- 
260,000 and for the first nine months 
of 1958 there were 219 projects total- 
ing $145,333,000. 

Types of projects covered in these 
listings include new construction of 
plants or expansion of existing facil- 
ities for production or warehousing, 
and acquisitions of land or build- 
ings for industrial purposes. 


* General Foods Corporation is 
erecting a distribution center in the 
North Lake Industrial District, 
which is being developed by the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Adjacent to the Tri-State Toll Road, 
the new structure was designed by 
Dunlap & Esgar, Inc. and will con- 
tain 200,000 square feet of floor area 
on a 27 acre site. The plant is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1960 and 
will be able to handle 11,000,000 
pounds of food products a month. 
Kaiser-Ducett Corporation is erect- 
ing the building. 


© Central Steel & Wire Company, 
3000 W. 5lst Street, is adding 101,- 
000 square feet of floor area to its 
steel warehouse, which was designed 
by Frideman, Alschuler and Sincere. 
Central Steel is one of the prominent 
steel warehousing companies in the 
Chicago Area. It engages in steel 
fabricating to the extent of cutting 
or shearing to customers specifica- 
tions. 


« Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
925 S. Homan avenue, is erecting 
~ a 470,000 square foot warehouse in 
~ Melrose Park, bounded by George 
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street, Armitage avenue and Bloom- 
ingdale street, which was designed 
by architectural firm, Dittrich and 
Gibson. Structural engineering is be- 
ing handled by Alfred Benesch and 
Associates and J. L. Simmons Com- 
pany, Inc. general contractor. The 
new plant will contain office and 
cafeteria space and will be located 
on a 30 acre site. Construction is 
now underway. 


e Chicago Aerial Industries, Inc. 
in Melrose Park has started construc- 
tion on a 170,000 square foot manu- 
facturing plant on a 50 acre site in 
Barrington. The company is a pl- 
eneer in aerial camera development, 
and now has three divisions occupy- 
ing five buildings in Melrose Park 
and Franklin Park. In addition to 
cameras, the firm has now branched 
into guided missiles operations. 
Architects for the building are the 
firms of Fridstein and Fitch, and 
Schiller and Frank. 


e United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 300 W. 
Adams street in Chicago, is erecting 
a new research laboratory containing 
100,000 square feet of floor area on 
Northwest Highway in Des Plaines. 
The laboratory will be devoted to 
new product research and will be 
located on a ten-acre site adjacent 
to the Benjamin Electric Company. 
The laboratory designed by Shaw, 
Metz and Dolio will be a two-story 
building of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete construction. 


e Chicago Printed String Com- 
pany, prominent manufacturer of 
packing materials at 2320 W. Logan 
blvd., has acquired a_ five-acre site 
on River street in Schiller Park 
where it will erect a 90,000 square 
foot plant, to be completed by mid- 
summer of 1960. J. J. Harrington 
and Company was the broker in the 
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transaction. The new plant will be 
operated as a branch operation for 
the company. 


e A. J. Gerrard and Company 
of Melrose Park is the first firm to 
construct a plant in the Anderson 
Touhy-Wolf Industrial Park in Des 
Plaines. The new building will con- 
tain 80,000 square feet of floor area 
on seven acres of land, and is being 
built by J. Emil Anderson and Son, 
Inc., designers, engineers and build- 
ers and promoters of the Industrial 
Park. The new structure doubles the 
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size of the firm’s present facilities 
which will be moved-to its:mew loca- 
tion. The company makes steel strap- 
ping products. 


e Square D Company, well known 
manufacturer of electrical control 
products and_ distribution equip- 
ment, will erect an executive office 
building and research facilities in 
Park Ridge. The headquarters of the 
company will thus be moved from 
Detroit, where it has been located 
since the firm’s founding in 1903, 
to the Chicago Area. The firm is 
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completing construction of a large 
plant in Schiller Park, not far from 
the site of the office building. A. Ep- 
stein and Sons, Inc. is acting as 
architect and engineer of the project. 


e Proctor and Gamble Company 
purchased the property adjoining its 


plant at 1232 North Avenue, which | 


contains 21 acres of land. The newly 
acquired site, adjacent to the river, 
holds the distinction of being the 
site where the first steel rail was 


rolled, west of Pittsburgh. The for- | 


mer owner of this property was the 
United States Steel Corporation. A 
500,000 square foot warehouse is on 
the property as well as a two and 
three story office building. Brokers 
in the transaction were J. J. Har- 
rington and Company; Warner-Rob- 
bins, Inc., and John William Wood. 


e Ideal Box Company, 333 W. 28th 
place, is erecting a new factory 
building at 3451-59 W. 3lst street, 
containing 40,000 square feet of floor 
area. The company will consolidate 
its wire bound and paper box op- 
erations, now at separate locations, 
in the new building. F. S. Musser 
designed the structure. 


e Skil Corporation, 5033 N. Els- 
ton avenue, well known manufac- 
turer of portable electric tools for 
home and industry, is adding 33,000 
square feet of floor area, partly for 
factory use and partly for storage 
space. Charles Waterton, Inc., gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Purex Corporation, Lid. in East 
Chicago, is adding 31,000 square 
feet of warehouse space to its plant 
which manufactures cleansing and 
bleaching products. The additional 
floor space was designed by Douglas 
F. Haley and Associates and Gerom- 
etta Construction Company is act- 
ing as general contractor. 


e A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
Inc., 3333 N. Elston avenue, manu- 
facturer of maps, globes, charts, etc., 
is adding 22,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant to be erected by 
I. W. Construction Company. The 
new structure was designed by Mil- 
ton S. Carstons. 


¢ Continental Freezers of Illinois, 


Inc., 4220 S. Kildare avenue, is add-_ 


ing 81,000 square feet of freezer and 
cooler space to its warehouse. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., architect and 
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This building will house the radio and television stations of WGN, Inc. Housing 
three television and two radio studios and administrative and maintenance facilities, 
the building will be on a 12.6 acre site near Addison street and Campbell Avenue, 
marking the first move of a maior radio-TV studio from the downtown area. Ground- 
breaking is scheduled for this fall. 


engineer; Poirot Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 


@ Tel-A-Sign Company, 960 W. 
122nd street, is erecting a warehouse 
structure at 3403 W. 47th street in 
the Central Manufacturing District’s 
Kedzie Development containing 26,- 
000 square feet of floor area. The 
company manufactures neon and 
other illuminated flourescent signs 
and displays. The new building was 
designed by A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc. who is also acting as engineer. 
It is being erected by the Central 
Manufacturing District. 


Arbitration Statute 


(Continued from page 32) 

the AAA which carry the names of 
many foreign nationals. Foreign 
governments, too, have submitted to 
such tribunals in disputes with 
American firms which arise in con- 
tracts of their purchasing commis- 
sions and other agencies. Thus, for- 
eign governments have shown recog- 
nition of the necessity for a con- 
venient forum in the United States 
for settlement of foreign trade dis- 
putes. This necessity is underlined 
by the concept of sovereign immun- 
ity of foreign states from jurisdiction 
of U.S. courts. In view of the in- 
creasing role state trading is playing 
in export and import transactions, 
commercial arbitration may well 
alleviate many difficulties and facili- 
tate trade. 

Controversies cannot always be 
arbitrated in the United States. 
Arbitration may be more feasible in 
the place where the goods, records 
or witnesses are located. Since the 
- choice of arbitrators depends on the 
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place of arbitration, the American 
Arbitration Association recommends 
in its standard international trade 
arbitration clause that settlement of 
all disputes arising out of the con- 
tract shall take place under rules 
of the AAA, “‘or such other rules as 
it may designate.” In this way, arbi- 
tration machinery in other countries 
becomes available to the American 
trades under established rules of 
practice and procedure. Such rules 
often provide for foreign arbitrators 
on the panel, not just for nationals 
of the countries involved. 

Foreign trade arbitration ma- 
chinery is available in many com- 
mercial organizations abroad 
through arrangements made between 
the AAA with the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, the 
London Court of Arbitration, the 
Netherlands Arbitration Institute at 
the Hague, the Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry in 
India and Pakistan, the Japan Com- 
mercial Arbitration Association in 
Tokyo and with commercial organ- 
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Electrical 

965 West Chicago Avenue 

Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood, Waukegan, Illinois 
Phone: ONtario 2-1194 

Chicago exchange: BRoadway 4-2639 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plotes 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassedor 2-5264 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
Baler ber ah ail Sg r) MAULTILITH 


& COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEQGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING @ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


{139 N. CLARK DEerborn 2-1891 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


LEROY N. VERNON & ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Psychologists 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, J0f. 
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Norman C. Horn 


141 West Jackson 


More than a Half Century of Service to The 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


—CUSTOM BUILT — 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


switchboards 20... 2 3 Benchboards 
Panelboards) 226 2) Steel Cabinets 
Distribution Panels === Motor Control Centers 
Junction Boxes Raceways Busducts 


Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 


GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1900 W. CARROLL AVE. 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
CHesapeake 3-5767 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES, INC. 


WeEbster 9-5331 


izations in Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. Negotiations currently 
are under way with commercial 
groups in other parts of the world 
for reciprocal use of arbitration facil- 
ities. One interesting arrangement 
of the AAA is that made with the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission established in 1934 
with headquarters in New York City. 
The Commission serves the interests 
of businessmen in 21 countries of 
the Western Hemisphere through 
national committees in the American 
Republics. 


Foreign Trade Arbitration 


An important factor in foreign 
trade arbitration is provision for en- 
forcement of awards in a country 
other than the one where the award 
was made. A United Nations Con- 
vention on the Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards, to which the United States 
is not yet a party, will facilitate such 
enforcement. Even now, enforcement 
proceedings are guaranteed to the 
American trader in many countries 
through bilateral arrangements of 
the United States in new Treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. Treaties have been concluded 
with Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua and Korea. These treaties 
provide for reciprocal enforcement 
of arbitration agreements and 
awards in disputes between nationals 
and corporations of the respective 
countries, thus implementing U.S. 
foreign policy by encouraging use 
of commercial arbitration. 

Commercial arbitration in foreign 
trade helps insure more stable busi- 
ness contracts. Increasing competi- 
tion in foreign markets—both by the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and by friendly 
Western European and Japanese 
traders makes it imperative that the 
American businessman make use of 
every tool at his disposal. Speedy and 
fair settlements of all controversies 
rising out of business transactions 
lead to improved and _ increasing 
trade between the United States and 
other nations. 

linois cannot afford to lag behind 
other leading commercial states in 
bringing up to date its Arbitration 
Statute as it applies to foreign trade 
if full potentials of Chicago as a 
major world trade center are to be 
realized. 


Commerce 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, by a vote of 6 to 1, found 
trailerload volume rates of freight 
forwarders applicable between Chi- 
cago and New York City just, rea- 
sonable and not otherwise unlawful. 
The report was issued in I. & S. No. 
6993 and No. 32530, Forwarder 
Volume Commodity Rates Between 
Chicago and New York. The history 
of the case dates back to July, 1958, 
when certain railroads established 
so-called Plan III piggyback service 
between Chicago and the New York 
City area for a charge of $451.50 
which covered the transportation of 
two trailers on one flat car, Plan 
III piggyback service is the trans- 
portation by railroads of shippers’ 
trailers. After this service was estab- 
lished, the forwarders concluded 
that they could utilize it by estab- 
lishing lower rates on trailerload 
volume shipments subject to min- 
ima ranging from 10,000 to 30,000 
pounds for the purpose of meeting 
motor carrier competition. These 
rates were suspended by the com- 
mission on the protest of several 
motor carrier groups. Two of the 
issues raised in the proceeding were 
(1) whether a freight forwarder may 
handle shipments of any size, and, 
if so, may they establish rates based 
upon minimum weights so as to 
attract volume shipments, and (2) 
whether a highway trailer transport- 
ed on a railroad flat car is an in- 
strumentality of transportation and, 
if so, may a freight forwarder legally 
furnish it. Section 418 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act precludes a 
forwarder from employing or utiliz- 
ing the instrumentalities or services 
of any carrier other than common 
carriers by railroad, motor vehicle 
or water. “The fact that the pro- 
posed rates are subject to minima 
ranging from 10,000 to 30,000 
ounds does not automatically ex- 


- clude the traffic from being handled 


z October 


by a freight forwarder,” the com- 
mission said. “Aside from the ques- 
tion of whether trailers when loaded 
upon flat cars are instrumentalities 
or containers,’ the commission con- 
tinued, “there is no contention that 
the ordinary shipper may not fur- 


nish the trailers under Plan III 
rates, and we think they likewise 
may be furnished by forwarders.” 
The commission added that the re- 
striction in Section 418 of the Act 
“was designed to prevent forwarders 
from using contract carriers.” In his 
dissenting opinion, Commissioner 
Walrath said: ‘“There can be little 
doubt that approval of respondents’ 
proposals here will permit a new 
and previously unauthorized method 
of competition for motor carriers 
without the safeguards of requiring 
proof of public convenience and 
necessity.” 


e 1.C.C. Rules in Favor of Rail- 
roads in ‘Paint Rate’ Test Case: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found reasonable the east- 
ern railroads’ proposed reduced rates 
on box-car loads of paint and re- 
lated articles. This proceeding was 
regarded as a test case for interpret- 
ing the new provision in the rule 
of rate making, Section 15a (3) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
became effective August 12, 1958 as 
a part of the Transportation Act of 
1958. This new provision in the Act 
reads as follows: “In a proceeding 
involving competition between car- 
riers of different modes of transpor- 
tation subject to this Act, the com- 
mission, in determining whether a 
rate is lower than a_ reasonable 
minimum rate, shall consider the 
facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the 
carrier or carriers to which the rate 
is applicable. Rates of a carrier shall 
not be held up to a particular level 
to protect the traffic or any other 


FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
youre heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: ““ You 
just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 


it’s time to save at 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2007 W. 51st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


CURRENT PRospect 6-2546 
RATE SAVINGS 


PER ANNUM 
ON SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


(NSURED 
SAFE 


Insured safety 
Highest dividends 
Stable value for savings 


Free-Save-By-Mail Service 


MONEY IN BY 10TH EARNS FROM THE IST 


LUSE-STEVENSON Co. 


CONTRACTORS - DISTRIBUTORS 


Pipe and Boiler Covering 
Composition and Built-Up Roofing 
Corkboard and Cold Storage Erection 


Sheet Metal Work 


873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
MOhawk 4-3900 


INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
for COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Ww. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


135 South LaSalle St. - Chicago 3. - FRanklin 2-7300 


Affiliate of ALEXANDER, SEXTON & CARR 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL OAKLAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 


mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the 
national transportation policy de- 
clared in this Act.” In the instant 
case the railroads filed the reduc- 
tions in paint rates to become effec- 
tive October 1, 1958. On protest of 
motor carrier groups, the rates were | 
suspended by the commission by } 
order in I. & S. No. 7027, Paint and | 
Related Articles — Official Territory. | 
In its order upholding the rates the |} 
commission said: “The principal } 
difference in the views of the parties } 
with respect to the effect of Section | 
15a (3) appears to be in the con- 
struction that should be placed upon } 
the prohibition in the national trans- 
portation policy against unfair or } 
destructive competitive practices. | 
On brief, the protestants say, as 
pointed out, that the motor carriers | 
are capable of reducing their rates, | 
and will do so where they think it 
to their advantage, and that as this _ 
proposed adjustment is in no way | 
related to the competitive situation } 
facing the railroads, and is much } 
lower than necessary in spots, it con- } 
stitutes and can only result in 
destructive competitive practices. | 
The respondents assert that reduced — 
rates to be unfair or destructive must 
be so in fact and in law. They ad- 
mit that their intention is to attract 
some of the traffic now transported 
by the motor carriers, but they urge 
that the proposed rates cannot be 
found to constitute an unfair or 
destructive competitive practice 
merely because they may divert 
trafic from another mode of trans- 
portation.” In conclusion, the com- 
mission declared: “The evidence is 
convincing that the proposed rates 
are reasonably compensatory, are 
needed by the respondents for the 
intended purpose of attracting traf- 
fic to their rails, and would not 
constitute an unfair or destructive 
competitive practice in contraven- 
tion of the national transportation 
policy.” 


Water 


(Continued from page 22) 


the source now considered to have 
reached its optimum yield. Munic- 
ipal pumpage draws about equally 
on deep and shallow sources. 

If, as predicted, industrial water 
use doubles by 1975, with popula- 
tion and municipal pumpage_ in- 
creasing in proportion, tomorrow’s 
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Mack Trucks Inc. 


3300 S. Wentworth Ave. 


Chicago 16, III. 


Tel. CAlumet 5-5405 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 
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THE HAINES COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 
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water needs will have to be met in 
new ways. 

Illinois ranks asa “water surplus” 
state, with five times more water 
available than current usage. Water- 
wealthy Chicagoland has more than 
adequate resources. But the belief is 
growing among its thoughtful lead- 
ers that the time has come for the 
wiser use of resources known as con- 
servation. 

“The future development of the 
metropolitan area will be depend- 
ent, in a large measure, on the wise 
and statesmanlike handling of the 
water problem,” says Northwestern 
University’s John A. Logan, chair- 
man of the committee on water sup- 
ply and waste disposal for the North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. 

The most cogent truth emerging 
from the numerous conferences and 
studies now beginning to appear is 
that water problems are neither 
simple nor local, and no single iso- 
lated solution will work. 


Regional Effects 


Drainage, waste disposal and flood 
control combine with consumption 
to affect water resources regionally. 
Water lost through rushing storm 
sewers and flooding streams from a 
built-up community, whose growth 
cries for more supplies, is equally 
lost to wells miles away. The farmer 
who ignores contour plowing and 
axes or burns out all natural ground 
cover not only depletes his own soil 
—in effect, he tampers with the 
water supply of the nearby town 
where he trades. 

Concentrated deep-well pumpage 
in urban areas like Joliet and Chi- 
cago creates “cones of depression” 
toward which water moves from as 
far away as Wisconsin. The state 
survey of regional resources esti- 
mates, for example, that half the 
deep-well pumpage in the Joliet 
area last year came from just such 
“storage” in the sandstone aquifer. 
In other words, twice as much was 
withdrawn as could be replenished 
by natural recharge. 

Many conservation techniques are 
being suggested and explored. The 
state study recommends additional 
exploitation of the shallow water 
sources, known as glacial drift and 
dolomite. All agricultural and sey- 
eral municipal wells now draw on 
this supply. With careful quality 
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MAJOR 
CITIES 


91 Daily Schedules 
e Modern Terminals 
and Equipment 


Teletype Between 
All Terminals 


» Eight Safety Awards 


e Refrigerated and 
Heated Vans 


e “On Time” Schedules 
Customs Bond 


Chicago © Rockford ¢ Freeport 
¢ Springfield, Ill. ¢ Beloit, Wisc. © 
St. Louis ¢ Springfield, Mo. ¢ 
Oklahoma City, ¢ Tulsa, Okla. ¢ 
Agent at Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex. 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Since 
1935 


FLOORS 


omplete Contracting Service 


Guaranteed Installations 
OVER 23 YEARS 
of Continuous Service 


The CAMP Co., Inc. 
9308 South Sangamon, Chicago PR. 9-4900 
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Fire protection begins 
on the drafting board 


No structure can be 
completely invulnerable to fire, 
but foresight can give your. 
property the highest possible 
degree of safety. 


Fire protection begins on the drafting board before you 
approve new construction, alterations or hazardous 
installations. And this is the stage where our engineers 
provide an invaluable service in reviewing your program 
to minimize fire risk, safeguard personnel and assure the 
lowest possible insurance costs. This is part of our 
complete fire protection engineering service 
available without charge to insurance clients. 
Send without obligation for our new 
brochure, ‘‘Protecting Your Property.” 
It tells the full story of how we can help you 


safeguard your property and personnel. 


Marsnu & McLennAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES * AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
231 South La Salle Street » Chicago 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis — St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa _ Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland Montreal ‘Toronto — Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


analysis and appropriate use, shal- 
low wells could meet certain indus- 
trial needs, as well. 

In 1957, some 14.2 mgd came from 
wells in the region’s glacial drift and 
another 41.2 mgd from shallow dolo- 
mite. Together, these sources pro- 
duced slightly more water than deep 
wells, with no permanent decline 
in levels, a good indicator that po- 
tential yield exceeds current with- 
drawal. Unlike the deep sandstones, 
these sources are more readily re- 
charged from precipitation and sur- 
face waters, and they offer the 
combined advantages of abundance 
and accessibility. The state water 
and geological surveys propose to 
broaden their study of this resource 
as funds become available. 


Future Supplies 


Better planning and more efficient 


management of streams, rivers and_ 


storm drainage could add still an- 
other resource to future supplies. 
Chicagoland now stands in the para- 
doxical position of watching valu- 
able rain and snow-melt rush out of 
the region, while the stages of many 
natural streamways fluctuate be- 
tween flood and drought. Impound- 
ment of high-level or flood waters 
could aid in ground water recharge, 
and might also lead to development 
of new sites for water-consuming 
industries. 

One giant step that communities 
and industries could take immedi- 
ately is elimination of waste. Chi- 
cago’s water department, for 
example, has conducted a justly 
famous leak control program for 
many years. Yet careless practices in 
non-metered homes indicate that 
householders waste more water than 
they actually put to use. 


As for industry, Prof Logan told 
the water seminar of the Northwest- 
ern Commission’s recent planning 
conference, “Where water is cheap 
and plentiful, as it has been in most 
parts of northeastern Illinois, it is 
not unusual to use 10, 20 or 30 times 
as much as is necessary for cooling, 
sorting and other purposes.” 

Another expert, Richard D. Hoak, 
of the Mellon Institute, outlined 
for the recent water conference of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce some money-saving steps to 
reduce industrial water require- 
ments. Stressing waste prevention, he 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
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MAIN OFFICE 
6th AND RIVER 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


ROCK ISLAND 6-2621 


Overnight Service 
Between Chicago and 


ILLINOIS 


ROCK ISLAND MOLINE 
EAST MOLINE SILVIS 
ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL MILAN 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT BETTENDORF 
LINWOOD RIVERSIDE 
ALCOA ALUMINUM PLANT 


Refrigerated Service 
Fully Insured Carrier 


Interline Connections At Chicago 
To Principal Cities 


2401 S. PAULINA 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


CLiffside 4-1717 


THE “HARBOR LINE” TUGS 


Our fleet of tugs and special barges 
will accommodate your need for 
charter and contract towing in the 
Chicago Waterways. 


CHICAGO TOWING CO. 
120 S. LaSalle Chicago 3, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-1731 
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Chicago - Overseas 
Ship Sailings 


Vessel Line Date 
Continental Ports 
Harpefjell Fjell-Oranje Oct. 19 

Erholm 

Swedish American Oct. 19 
Waldemar Peter French OctaZi 
Torsholm 

Swedish American Oct. 21 
Veslefjell Fjell-Oranje Oct. 23 
Eika Hycar Ocha24 
Ingrid Weide Poseidon Oct. 25 
Christian Sartori 

Hamburg Chicago Oct. 26 
Rina Nordlake Oct2227 
Laholm 

Swedish American Oct. 28 
Roland Russ 

Hamburg American Oct. 29 
Prins Willem II 

Fyjell-Oranje Oct. 30 
Kristina Nordlake Nov. 12 

United Kingdom 

Concordia Cunard Oct. 


Prins Casimir 


Fjell-Oranje Oct222 
Erin Neubel Cunard Oct. 22 
Rina Nordlake Oct. 27 
Korbach Fjell-Oranje Oct. 29 
Signeborg Liverpool Octe29 
Ragneborg 

Swedish-Chicago Octso! 
Toronto City 

Bristol City Oct. 31 
Pinemore 

Furness-Great Lakes Nov. 4 
Kristina Nordlake Nov. 12 


Scandinavian and Baltic Ports 


Erholm 

Swedish American Oct. 19 
Torsholm 

Swedish American Octsec 
Skogholm 

Swedish American Octei22 
Skiensfjord 

Fjell and Fjord Oct. 22 
Laholm 

Swedish American Oct. 28 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago Oct. 31 

Mediterranean Ports 

Joliette 

Ellerman-Fabre Ocite22 
Maria Teresa 

Montship-Capo Ocie27, 
Marquette 

Ellerman-Fabre Oct. 30 
La Ensenada 

Montship-Capo Nov. 9 
Michigan 

Ellerman-Fabre Nov. 14 
Catanian 

FEllerman-Fabre Nov, 22 


GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 


FIELL- ORANJIE 
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LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 
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OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 


SWEDISH 
CHICAGO LINE 
STOCKHOLM - HELSINGFORS 
LIVERPOOL - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LECHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


CONCORDIA LINE 
GREAT LAKES SERVICE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


LIVERPOOL LINERS, 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN 


SINCE 1870 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Ferrolite — Standard, Acid and 
Oil Proof Floors 


Acid Proof Mastic Floors 

Acid Proof Rubber Plastic Floors 
Acid Proof Epoxy Resin Floors 
Monile Floors 

Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


No. 185 Heavy Resin Plastic for 
Industrial Wood Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


165 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 1, III. 
RAndolph 6-1760 
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Association photographed in action 


“C FIRES 
ciass B FIRES = © oe 


<GASOLINE, PAINTS. ois? 


John W. Clarke, Chairman of the Association’s Street 
Traffic and Parking Committee, addresses Association’s 
Board of Directors on his Committee’s position regarding 
construction of a fixed or bascule bridge at Halsted street 
over the Chicago River. The Board voted to support con- 
struction of a lift type span. The bridge would be part 
of the proposed South expressway, another unit in the 
city’s comprehensive super highway system and a link 
Fire Extinguishers’’ will be sent by the Service Ass’n to in the interstate system. Seated to the left of Clarke is 
all requesting copies, the Ass’n has announced. Window George DeMent, Commissioner, Department of Public 
display space is available to CACI members for the Works, a guest at the meeting 

purpose of telling the Chicago story to passersby at the 

corner of Dearborn and Monroe streets 


Ray A. Sapp, District Operating Superintendent of Ameri- 
can District Telegraph Company, Vice Chairman of 
Association’s Fire Prevention Committee, studies Fire 
Prevention Week display in Association’s window in 
Inland Steel Building. The display of various types of 
fire extinguishers is to be donated by United Fire Equip- 
ment Service Ass‘n, Inc., to the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. A 3-part series of papers entitled ‘Unsafe 


Maurice Rosenthal, President of Securities Service 
Corporation, outlines plans for a $15 million Inter- 
national Trade Building at a meeting of consul 
generals and trade commissioners in the Associa- 
tion’s conference rooms. Seated right of Rosenthal 
are: Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Abel Brown, President Abel M. Brown 
and Co. and Paul Goodrich, Association President. 

Rosenthal termed the new trade center building, 
designed by Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, ‘the 
showroom of nations’’ where businessmen from 
all countries will meet to buy and sell goods of 
the world. The new building is to be located at 
500 North Michigan Avenue 


= 


he anced Management Practices Team 
visits the Association. Staff members of the CACI spoke 
through an interpreter. Here DeVer Sholes, Director of 
the Business Research and Statistics Division, explains 
how Chicago businessmen make use of scientific findings 
and base decisions on facts gathered in research 


A group of young businessmen from Mexico ar iy . | 
e guests The J 
of the CACI as they tour the United States studying Ray eee 
. business Practices and methods. Here Robert Bean, Direc- 
a eine peoration's World Trade Division, explains to 
e Mexican Management Study Team fact 
Chicago Metropolitan Area 7 ie Soh 
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Richard Revnes, 
Managing Director 
of the 1960 Chi- 
cago International 
Trade Fair, who is 
touring Orient 


James V. Fitzpat- 
rick, General Man- 
ager of 1960 Inter- 
national Trade Fair, 
working in Chi- 
cago to coordinate 
world-wide promo- 
tional activities 


Vilas Johnson, Di- 
rector of the Fair, 
who is visiting the 
Mediterranean, 
Middle East and 
Scandinavian coun- 
tries in behalf of 
next year’s Fair 


Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, tells Chicago’s advantages as a 
world trade center to the British press at a 
conference in the American Embassy in London. 
Coulter also is visiting other European coun- 
tries, including some behind the iron curtain 


Thomas H. Coulter, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Association, left 
Chicago September 9. His tour was 
to take him to London, Brussels, 
Prague, Warsaw, Vienna, Rome, Zu- 
rich, Bonn and Amsterdam. 

Richard Revnes, Managing Di- 
rector of the 1960 Chicago Interna- 

tional Trade Fair, left for the Orient 
September 28 to visit 22 cities in 16 
_ countries. Revnes is telling the Chi- 
-cago story to government officials 
E and business men in Tokyo, Seoul, 
- Taipai, Hong Kong, Manila, Saigon, 
_ Singapore, Djakarta, Bangkok, Ran- 


EH _ October 


_world, Chicago's story is beyrg heard. ° 


Arpaia (Joraan “Cairo, 
dria, Benghazi, Tripoli, Tunis 
giers, Casablanca, Madrid, Zarych, 
Copenhagen, Oslo and Stockholh 

Meanwhile, in Chicago at Fair 
headquarters in the offices of the As- 
sociation, James V. Fitzpatrick, Gen- 
eral Manager of the 1960 Chicago 
International Fair, serves as coor- 
dinator for the world-wide activities. 
Fitzpatrick was named to his post 
early in September. He is former as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Build- 
ings of the City of Chicago. 

As General Manager of the 1960 
Fair, he will supervise construction 


‘ Fitzpatrick was associated with the 
City Department of Buildings, be- 
ginning in 1955, in the administra- 
tion of the building, housing, zon- 
ing, plumbing, elevator, ventilation 
and electrical codes. 

From 1952 to 1955 Fitzpatrick was 
a plant engineer for the Pullman 
Company of Chicago. Previously he 
was a Contract Administrator for the 
U. S. Army at the Frankford Arsenal 
in Philadelphia, Development Engi- 
neer for Motorola, Inc., and a teach- 
ing assistant in the Electrical Engi- 
neering Department at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Chicago World Trade 


Guide In Preparation 


qe promote the two-way foreign 
trade of the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area and to publicize the Port of 
Chicago as the gateway for export 
and import business of the Midwest, 
the Association will publish the first 
“Chicago World Trade Guide” in 
1960. This was announced by Leslie 
H. Dreyer, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s World ‘Trade Committee 
and Vice President, Foreign Banking 
Department, First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

The “Chicago World Trade 
Guide” will contain alphabetical and 
classified listings of all exporters, 
importers and service agencies in the 
Chicago area. There will be no 
charge for listings. All Association 
members will receive a questionnaire 
about their import-export activities 
so that they may be included in the 
listings, according to Alan H. Sturdy, 


Bond Issue Vote 
November 3rd 


Gity of Chicago voters will go to 
the polls November 3 to vote on 
6 proposed municipal bond issues 
totaling $66 million. 

Proposed is a $25 million issue for 
completion of installation of im- 
proved electric street lighting on 
residential streets and continued 
installation of new lights on 172 
miles of business and arterial streets. 

Expansion of the city’s sewer 
system would be provided by revenue 
from a $15 million bond issue. It 
would provide for thirty miles of 
major trunk sewer construction in 
various sections of the city. 


A $15 million issue for construc- 
tion, major repairs and rehabilita- 
tion of bridges and viaducts is also 
proposed. Projects include: the South 
Damen Avenue Viaduct Extension, 
the North Dearborn Street Viaduct, 
18th Street Viaduct and Bridge, Chi- 
cago-Halsted Street Viaduct, and 
South Archer Avenue Bridge. 
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editor of COMMERCE, who will 
also edit the new publication. 

Twenty-five thousand copies will 
be printed for distribution in foreign 
countries around the world. They 
will be sent to U. S. embassies and 
consular offices, American chambers 
of commerce, foreign government 
trade promotion agencies, overseas 
chambers of commerce and_ trade 
associations, leading manufacturing, 
mercantile and financial firms inter- 
ested in trade with the Middle West. 

The “Chicago World Trade 
Guide” will carry comprehensive ar- 
ticles, liberally illustrated, on Chi- 
cago’s position as the most diversi- 
fied manufacturing center and source 
of goods in the United States and 
distribution hub for the vast mid- 
American market. Chicago’s facilities 
for handling international trade— 
ports, transportation, financing, 
warehousing will also be covered. 
Data will be tabulated on scheduled 
steamship lines, railroad, motor 
truck lines, airlines, barge lines, 
freight forwarders, customs brokers, 
terminals, warehouse and_ storage 
facilities, export packers, inspection 
bureaus, marine insurance, banks, 
stevedoring, foreign consulates and 
trade commissioners. 


Navy Pier and waterfront rehabili- 
tation, a proposed $6 million issue, 
would provide for extending the 
Navy Pier apron 1100 feet, further 
rehabilitation of the present struc- 
ture and new transit sheds as well 
as for rehabilitation of street ends, 
fences, barriers and docks in the 
Calumet River, along both Chicago 
River branches and other city water- 
front property. 

A $3 million issue would provide 
fire alarm boxes in the vicinity of 
734 school buildings, to connect 
with the fire alarm system within 
the buildings. 

The $2 million municipal build- 
ings proposal would provide for 
construction of three new police 
stations and three new fire stations 
to replace present buildings and 
provide service for newly developed 
areas. 

In addition, voters will consider 
a $9.5 million Cook County Hospital 
bond proposal to remodel several 
areas and to construct new areas as 
well as providing a variety of other 
miscellaneous improvements. 


Chicago World Marketing 
Conference Book Issued 


The complete transcript of the 
three-day First Chicago World Mar- 
keting Conference is now off the 
press and available at $5 per copy. 

Eighty-two business and govern- 
mental leaders from various coun- 
tries of the world participated in 
the Conference. Their talks and dis- 
cussions are considered invaluable 
reference and resource material by 
businessmen engaged in any phase 
of import-export activity. 

Covered in the July 13-14-15 meet- 
ings were New Marketing Opportu- 
nities for American Exports, New 
Markets for Imports in the U.S.A. 
and Patent, License, Franchise and 
Capital Investment Opportunities in 
International Trade. The book also 
carries more than 60 charts, graphs, 
maps and photographs. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
World Trade Division, Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, 
30 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3. 


Impact of Seaway 


Survey Released 


an Ba St. Lawrence Seaway .. . 
Its Impact upon Industry of 
Metropolitan Chicago and _ Illinois 
Waterway-associated Areas,’ a com- 
prehensive study undertaken by the 
Association, the State of Illinois and 
the University of Illinois, will be 
released in two volumes, according 
to the Association’s Industrial De- 
velopment Division. 

Volume I, to be released in early 
November, will present the eco- 
nomic structure, basic growth pat- 
terns and the part to be played by 
the new waterway systems in the 
growth of industry and commerce 
in Metropolitan Chicago and the 
Illinois waterway area. Volume II 
will be released in late 1959 or early 
1960. 

The study was made by Dr. Joseph 
A. Russell, Head, Department of 
Geography, University of Illinois 
and a staff of professors and gradu- 
ate students. ; 


Orders for the two-volume study 


received by the Association’s Indus- — 


trial Development Division on or 
before Oct. 20 will be honored at 
the pre-publication price of $7.50. 
After Oct. 20 the price will be $10. 
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Corporate Political Analysis Published 


Legal aspects of contributions and 
expenditures by business corpora- 
_ tions in connection with federal and 
state elections are analyzed in a new 
Association publication written by 
Chicago Attorney Smith Thompson. 
A single copy of the analysis is avail- 
able without charge upon request to 
the Association’s Governmental Af- 
fairs Division. It was developed to 
accompany the Association’s Prac- 
tical Politics Workshop. 

The publication relates to federal 
law because there are no legal re- 
strictions in Illinois on political con- 
tributions by corporations or in- 
dividuals. Cook County Judge Otto 
Kerner recently said: 

“Corporations may contribute to 


state and local campaigns by issuing 
a check to the political party or to 
a given candidate’s campaign fund 
with the condition on the reverse 
side of the check 1) that no part 
of the contribution shall be used 
in financing any campaign for fed- 
eral office, or 2) the donation is 
made solely for the support of the 
candidacy of (name of local or state 
candidate).”’ 

Kerner said further: “In Illinois 
in any election where both federal, 
state and/or local offices are in- 
volved, corporations may still legally 
make contributions for state and 
local candidates by restricting the 
contributions with an endorsement 
as outlined above.” 


23rd World Trade Meet March 9-10, 1960 


The 23rd Chicago World Trade 
Conference will be held March 9 
and 10 in the Palmer House, it has 
been announced by Leslie H. Dreyer, 
Association Vice President for World 
Trade and Earl A. Denton, Presi- 


dent of the International Trade Club 
of Chicago. 

The program will feature inter- 
national authorities in the field of 
world trade and foreign economic 
policy. 


Support 
“CRUSADE" 
Board Urges 


HE members of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Association have 
reafirmed unanimously their en- 
dorsement of the Community Fund- 
Red Cross Joint Appeal Fund Drive 
and urge that Chicagoland business- 
men increase their contributions by 
enrolling in the “Crusade of Mercy.” 

Board Member Edward C. Loge- 
lin, vice president of the Association’s 
Health, Education and Welfare Di- 
vision, vice president of United 
States Steel Corporation, emphasized 
the importance of the current cam- 
paign which is seeking more funds 
for the support of Chicago’s welfare 
agencies. 

The Board urged the business 
community to support the cam- 
paign’s three objectives this year: 1) 
Increased corporate giving, 2) a pay- 
roll deduction plan making it pos- 
sible for every employe to give a 
day’s pay and 3) executive giving of 
at least I per cent of income. 


EE 
Calendar of Association Events 


12:00 Noon. 


Oct..16 Heart-In-Industry Conference; Speaker: Andrew J. Oberlander, Sherman Hotel All Day. 
M.D., Sponsored by Association and the Chicago Heart Assn. 
Oct. 19 Aviation Committee Meeting; Frank E. Quindry, Chairman; Association Conference Room 
Guest Speaker: George T. Cussen, Vice President, Flying Tiger 12:00 P.M. 
Line, Inc. 
Oct. 22, 29, Illinois Committee Meeting. Association Conference Room 
Noy. 5, 12 Illinois Committee Meeting. 12:00 P.M. 
Oct. 22, 29, Practical Politics Workshop. Robert W. Murphy, Chairman, Association Conference Room 
Nov. 5, 12. Governmental Affairs Council. Discussion Leader: J. H. 3:30 P.M. 
Bindley, Professor of Political Science, Knox College. 
Oct. 23. Board of Directors Luncheon Meeting; Paul W. Goodrich, Association Conference Room 
Chairman. 12:00 P.M. 
Oct. 26 India Banking and Investment Study IJ (Industrial Loans); Association Conference Room 
Thomas H. Coulter, Host. 9:30 A.M. 
Oct. 28 Health-In-Industry Subcommittee Meeting. es Conference Room 
Oct. 29 Second Annual Industrial Development Conference; Chairman, Sherman Hotel Morning Session 
Thomas G. Ayers, Vice President in Charge of Industrial and Luncheon. 
Development. Sponsored by the Association. Speaker: Governor 
Wm. G. Stratton. 
Nov. 5. Industrial Traffic Council Meeting; Chairman, Thomas C. Traffic Club of Palmer House 
"Hope. 12:15 P.M. 
: Nov. 13. Board of Directors Luncheon Meeting; Paul W. Goodrich, Association Conference Room 


a 


_ October 


Chairman. 
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AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, ING. 


HAymarket 1-2151 


540 W. 14th Place Chicago 7, IIlinois 


29 Power Uniis and 30 semi-trailers well maintained and 
expertly driven assure you of fast, trouble free service with 


no costly delays. 


For over 30 years, AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CO., 


INC. has been serving Chicagoland within a 50 mile radius. 


Attention Seaway Shippers: Let one of our qualified trans- 
portation engineers show you how to get the most from your 
import-export Cartage dollar. 


Local Cartage Truck Leasing 


CAIRO St. Louts PITTSBURGH 


MARINE INSPECTION ENGINEERS 


GAS CHEMISTS 
SURVEYORS 
ENGINEERS 


ps 


Senior Inspector Great Lakes Area 
International Cargo Gear Bureau Inc. 


100 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONES 
(DAY) FRANKLIN 2-6584 (NIGHT) ORCHARD 3-6219 


Great Lakes Agency 


ACGME SPRINKLER SERVICE CO. 


Incorporated 


AUTOMATIC 
* SPRINKLER 
IN CUR A SYSTEMS 
NCE 24 HOUR PHONE SERVICE 
WORLDWIDE 
REPAIRS 
* SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATION 
d 
COMMERCIAL WABASH 2-3644 


645 S. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5 


Insurance Exchange Building 
WA 2-1442 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


ductions do not fall below 12 per 
cent of the capital stock. 

Size of individual members’ shares 
would be related to bank earnings 
and participants’ salaries. At the 
current earning level, allocation of 
the bank’s contribution when inte- 
grated with social security would 
range from 8 to 14 per cent of an- 
nual salaries. Participants would be 
permitted to increase equities by 
investing up to 7 per cent of salary 
in the fund. 


Water 


(Continued from page 40) 


said, “It.seems customary for work- 
men to open a valve full when a 
half- or quarter-turn would be suf- 
ficient. Also, there is rarely an in- 
centive for closing a valve when the 
water is no longer needed. Workmen 
do not appear to realize that it costs 
money to pump water. Yet one 
company saved $100,000 annually 
by reducing wasteful water useage 
40 per cent through installation of 
devices that cost $150,000.” 

Hoak recommended a plant water 
survey, to include the amounts, 
quality, direction of flow and uses 
for all water required. Review may 
then reveal points where regulatory 
devices can limit flow, where sprays 
can replace running water, or water 
can be recirculated or re-used for 
the same or several operations. 

Development of corrosion-resistant 
equipment is encouraging new uses 
for low-quality water, and treated 
sewage efHuent is beginning to find 
industrial acceptance for such uses 
as cooling and gas washing. Bethle- 
hem Steel’s Sparrows Point plant, for 
example, has contracted to take 100 
million gallons of effluent daily from 
the Baltimore activated sludge plant. 

Improvements in equipment to 
cool water destined for recirculation 
is beginning to make this practice 
economically attractive. The Chi- 
cago water department notes that 
new large air-conditioning installa- 
tions include equipment for cooling 
and recirculating their water, an 
improvement that promises to stabi- 
lize what threatened to become a 
fearsome demand on Chicago water. 

Many Chicagoland firms employ 
one or more of these water conserv- ' 
ing techniques. But the new Flick- 
Reedy Corp. plant at Bensenville 
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combines several of them in an ex- 
citing —and money-saving — design. 
Flick-Reedy, having outgrown _ its 
Melrose Park plant, optioned its 
_ present site only to learn that Ben- 
_ senville’s deep wells, like all others 
in the region, had to cope with de- 
clining water levels. 

Flick-Reedy carefully inventoried 
its actual water needs and _ took its 
4.5 million gallon requirements to 
Roy C. Blackwell, York ‘Township 
supervisor. Blackwell, an ardent and 
imaginative conservationist, suggest- 
ed water impoundment. 

If the company had built a larger 
version of its Melrose Park plant 
and tied into the Bensenville water 
system, fire insurance rates would 
have cost $1.75 per $100 of valua- 
tion or $70,000 a year. The cost of 
renting a water line from Bensen- 
ville would have been around $120,- 
009, with another $160,000 invest- 
ment for 100,000 gallon water tower 
for fire protection. 


Insurance Savings 


Working with company execu- 
tives, designer Norman Steenhof 
produced a plan that cost Flick- 
Reedy $190,000 for a combined 
water supply and fire protection 
system, but reduced insurance pre- 
miums to $1,900 a year and costs of 
water for industrial use to less than 
one cent per 1,000 gallons. Insurance 
savings alone will amortize the cost 
of the system in three years, while 
savings in daily water costs amortize 
the price of the additional land re- 
quired to accommodate it. 

The system consists of two rain- 
water impoundments, or lagoons, 
which cost some $30,000; a sub- 
merged pressure tank, at about $30,- 
000; a 100,000 gallon indoor reser- 
voir, also used as a swimming pool, 
which cost $90,000; and a fire pump 
and 1,500 sprinkler heads, at some 
$40,000. I-wo shallow wells, 120 feet 
deep, supply water for domestic re- 
‘quirements. 

Pumpage from the lagoons for in- 
dustrial purposes runs about 180 
gallons per minute, or 200,000 gal- 
lons for 24-hour operations, for a 
daily water cost of two dollars! 

While not every industry in every 
location can utilize this system, it 
_is attracting wide attention and 
-stimulating thought on water con- 
-servation possibilities. DuPage Coun- 
“ty itself, where Flick-Reedy is 


-_ 


October 


located, is conducting a study of 
county-wide water and drainage 
problems, including possible public 
impoundments. And like other coun- 
ties in the metropolitan area, Du- 
Page is cooperating with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry’s industrial development divi- 
sion in finding suitable sites for 
industry, with water supply a prime 
consideration. Charles Willson, divi- 
sion director, has pointed out that 
solutions like Flick-Reedy’s can open 
up new areas for industrial location. 

Finally, a new concept in regional 
planning is winning recognition — 
land use in relation to water re- 
sources. Prof. Logan suggests a land 
use map of the region that “would 
establish certain areas for impound- 


ment and recharge and would indi- 
cate the potential amounts of 
ground water available in given 
areas, which in turn would deter- 
mine the kind of industry and 
municipal development most appro- 
priate to the area; it would take 
into consideration the availability of 
surface water, the re-use of water, 
Bie,” 

He concludes, “This would be a 
new undertaking for a metropolitan 
area and would require original in- 
vestigation of a research nature. 

It is evident that catchment 
areas and ground water strata are 
no respectors of political boundaries, 
and that definite, clear-cut zones for 
cooperation can readily be estab- 
lished.” 
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The pastor was rejoicing with a little 
old lady over one of her elderly relatives, 
who had finally seen the light and joined 
the church after a lifetime of riotous living. 

When she wondered if all the oldster’s 
carryings on would be forgiven, the pastor 
assured her, “Yes, indeed, the greater the 
sinner, the greater the Saint.” 

“Preacher,” she mused wistfully, “I wish 
I had learned this forty years ago.” 


Johnny was being permitted to bring in 
the kittens when a shrill protesting meow- 
ing and spitting was heard. 

“Be careful, Junior,” cried his father, 
“so as not to hurt the kittens.” 

“But I am being careful, daddy, replied 
Johnny. “I’m carefully carrying them by 
their stems.” 


A. drunk was very indignant on being 
arrested. He staggered up to the desk 
sergeant, pounded his fist on the desk and 
shouted— 

“What I wanna know is why I’m ar- 
rested?” 

Sergeant—“You were brought in for 
drinking.” 

“Well, thass different—thass fine. Let’s get 
started.” 


The teacher asked her class how Noah 
spent his time on the Ark. Receiving no 
response, she added, “Do you suppose he 
did a lot of fishing?” 

“What?” jeered one small lad, “with 
only two worms?” 


Senior—‘See that big fellow playing full- 
back. I think he’ll be our best man next 
year.” 


Co-ed—“Oh, darling, this is so sudden.’- 


On the first day of school, the little boy 
was telling the teacher about his new dog. 

“What kind of a dog is he?’ asked the 
teacher. 

“Well, he’s a mixed up kind,” the boy 
answered. “Sort of a cocker scandal.” 


Cowboy (to dude)—“Hey there, Pardner, 
ain’t you puttin’ your saddle on_back- 
wards?” age 

Dude—“Slow down, fancy pants. You 
don’t even know which way I’m going.” 
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Driving along a lonely road a man saw 
a woman looking helplessly at a flat tire. 
He stopped and changed the tire and as 
he picked up the tools the lady said: 
“Please let the jack down easy. My husband 
is asleep in the back seat.” 


The bishop’s new secretary who had for- 
merly worked for the Defense Department 
promptly set about reorganizing the bishop’s 
filing system. She labeled one drawer 
“Sacred” and another “Top Sacred.” 


A father returned home from his usual 
day at work and found his small son sit- 
ting on the front steps looking mighty 
unhappy. 

“What’s wrong, son?” he asked. 

“Just between you and me,” the lad 
replied, “confidentially, I simply can’t get 
along with your wife.” 


A man who was fond of playing practical 
jokes sent a friend a telegram, charges 
collect, which read: “I am perfectly well.” 

About a week later the joker received 
a heavy package on which he was required 
to pay very considerable charges. Opening 
it, he found a big block of concrete, on 
which was pasted the message: “This is the 
weight your telegram lifted from my mind.” 


The husband and wife were in the midst 
of a violent quarrel and hubby was losing 


his temper. 5, ot eee 
“Be careful,” he said to his wife, “you'll 


bring out the beast in me." = 
“so what!” the spouse replied. “Who's 


afraid of mice?” 
t 


A small child asked his father if he had 
any work he could do around the house 


to replenish his finances. The father as- © 


sured him that he could think of nothing. 
“Then,” suggested the modern child, 
“how about putting me on relief?” 


He: “This is going to be a real battle of | 


brains.” 
She: “How brave of you to fight un- 


armed!” 
e 


“Are you positive that the defendant 
was drunk?” asked the judge. 

“No doubt,” growled the officer. 

“Why are you so certain?” 

“Well,” replied the officer, “I saw him 
put a penny in the patrol box on Fourth 
Street, then look up at the clock on the 
Presbyterian Church, and shout—‘Hurray! 
I’ve lost fourteen pounds!” 


Assistant — “Chief, there’s an applicant 
who says he used to make his living by 
sticking his right arm into a _lhion’s 
mouth.” 

Boss—“What’s his name?” 

Assistant—‘‘Lefty.” 


“Sir, may I have time off to go shopping 
with my wife this afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


A little tot, in church for the first time, 
watched the ushers pass the collection 
plates. When they neared the pew, he 
piped up so everyone could hear—“Don't 
pay for me, Daddy; I’m under five.” 


I have the most wonderful boss in the world. 
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Management Objectives 
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More readers...... more advertising- 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all the other 
Chicago papers put together. Unmatched, also, 
is the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


